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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


JANUARY 1950 


wish all our readers a happy New Year; and we 
hope that for our fellow-Conservatives, in particular, 
it will be a successful one. The importance of General 
Elections is sometimes exaggerated and the apocalyptic 
language which they evoke can seem rather absurd in the 
cool retrospect of history. But we are honestly convinced 
that the Election of 1950 will be one of the most decisive, for 
good or evil, since our Industrial Revolution. Of course 
even the disaster of a Socialist victory would not be irre- 
parable. But it would undoubtedly reflect a gullibility on 
the part of the British electorate which might well be regarded 
as a symptom of decadence ; and it would delay by an in- 
definite number of years the possibility of our national 
recovery. 


A Clear-cut Issue 


and anti-Socialism (of which the only effective expression 

is Conservatism) should not be obscured by casuistry or by 
the fog of ancient controversy. Conservatism is, of course, 
a positive and creative way of thought: but its immediate 
function is the defeat of Socialism—a defeat which no other 
organised political force can hope to effect. 

We are privileged to print as our first article this month 
some reflections by Lord Woolton, which are obviously of 
special interest as the Election draws near. How different his 
calm, pragmatic approach to problems from the dogmatism 
and vulgar vituperation of our opponents! But we must not 
be self-righteous. Our Party committed grave mistakes— 
above all in regard to foreign affairs and defence—between 
the wars, and we must, moreover, recognise that the tem- 
porary success of the Socialists has been partly due to their 


I: is essential that the clear-cut issue between Socialism 
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managing to pose as the apostles of progress. We must not, 
as a Party, be over-indulgent to ourselves—or to those 
responsible for our past errors—nor must we ascribe to the 
British people in general the false ideas and perverted senti- 
ments which have dominated, and still dominate, the Socialist 
hierarchy. We must make our compatriots see that their 
freedom and security are threatened by the extension of the 
Socialist State, and that Conservatism will always stand, 
in the widest sense, for the greatness and prosperity of 
Britain. That is the real issue; and if all our candidates 
and workers will keep it in the fore-front of their minds, it 
can surely be made clear enough to any sensible voter. 


Crossbench Strabismus 


CURIOUS feature of the crossbench mind is its in- 

capacity for self-criticism. The Economist recently 

published a leading article, entitled “The Extreme 
Centre,” which seriously considered the possibility of a Govern- 
ment neither Conservative, Labour, Liberal, nor even a 
coalition. The so-called ministry of William and Pitt served 
England well in 1804, but we are more doubtful about a 
ministry of Geoffrey and Crowther in 1950. This kind of 
nonsense was widely bruited in 1945. For example, we recall 
Lord Beveridge’s remark that ‘‘ we want to get the stock bull, 
Mr. Churchill, back to Westminster but we must use him with 
a good herd ’’—a sentiment which rightly cost Lord Beveridge 
his seat in the House of Commons. What is strange is the 
number of people who still will not reconcile themselves to the 
obvious truth that the next Government must either be Con- 
servative or Socialist. There are some who seem to regard 
it as a prime intellectual virtue to ‘‘ see through ” the propa- 
ganda of all political parties. Unfortunately, as Mr. C. S. 
Lewis has aptly remarked, “ to see through all things is the 
same as not to see.’”’ The choice which faces the electors 
this year should be clear enough to any man of normal vision. 


President Truman’s Socialism 


T is time that the free world paid heed to the anoma- 
lous inflexions which mark some branches of the policy 
pursued by President Truman’s administration. Europe 
has long regarded the United States as the unshaken citadel of 
free and individual enterprise, and there is no reason to doubt 
that, for themselves at least, the American people remain 
faithful to that great tradition. But in its influence on the 


prospects of free enterprise elsewhere, American policy is’ 


different. There is, for instance, much reason to believe that 
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American statesmanship is less absolute to-day than it has 
been for the last thirty years in its devotion to the principle of 
‘‘ non-discrimination ’’ ; but that relaxation does not seem to 
apply in any serious measure to co-operation between nations 
or groups of nations by the free method of tariff preferences. 
In that field the Administration appears still to adhere to the 
Unconditional Most Favoured Nation Clause and all its 
implications. In another field, however—namely, that of 
State purchase—American policy seems to be prepared to 
waive the principle of non-discrimination and thus to discrim- 
inate in favour of the Socialist system of State trading. 


Free Enterprise or State Trading ? 


T is a fact that Article IX of the 1945 Loan Agreement has 

never been so interpreted as to bar State purchase, and 

Socialist Ministers in this country have taken full advantage 
of it. Meanwhile the development of group co-operation, 
whether within the Commonwealth or without, has been 
severely circumscribed by the conditions to which Great 
Britain and other countries have agreed in a number of post- 
war conventions and instruments. There can be no question 
about the effect of this method of political discrimination : 
it puts a ban upon the free development of individual enter- 
prise and a premium upon State trading. It is, in other 
words, a direct encouragement of Socialist policy in all count- 
ries other than the United States, and it is becoming difficult 
to believe that these consequences of American policy are 
unperceived by President Truman and his advisers, or 
unintended. 


Sir Stafford’s Optimism 


E are confirmed in this appreciation of the American 

Democratic standpoint by one particular phenomenon. 

Sir Stafford Cripps is without question a realist ; he 
has given sterling proof (or should we now say dollar proof ?) 
of it in many speeches—more especially in the sombre but 
eloquent words with which he concluded his Commons speech 
on devaluation. His persistent optimism regarding the results 
to be expected from Socialist controls over the development of 
British trade is hard to reconcile with his realism—unless 
indeed he founds it upon understandings with the American 
Government which are favourable to his expectations. The 
confident spirit in which he returned from Washington to 
announce the devaluation of the pound has hitherto been a 
strange and inexplicable mystery, and we are unable to believe 
that the world has yet learnt all that was projected or agreed 
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at the September discussions. A free hand for Socialist 
methods of trading may well have been part of the under- 
standings at which he then arrived—understandings which 
have always appeared to mean much more to him and his 
Socialist colleagues than any explanation of them hitherto 
vouchsafed appeared to justify. And we begin to suspect 
that further developments favourable to the Socialist cause in 
this country may take place before the General Election. 


A Bull-dozer to the Rescue 


PEAKING in Bristol on November 27th, the Chancellor 

said that the United States and Canada were turning to 

“the more fundamental and long-term methods which 
can establish permanently new and enlarged channels of 
trade between the dollar and the sterling and other areas,” 
and continued :— 

“IT suppose we might regard the bull-dozer as a most typical 
example of the fine heavy-scale engineering developments in the 
United States. Well, I think there is a sort of analogy there. I 
believe now our American friends are getting ready to bull-doze 
out this channel of trade at their end, and we must see we are not 
behindhand when the channel opens out.” 


“ Bull-dozing out ” a channel of trade is not a phrase that 
seems at all appropriate to any of the measures announced 
after the Washington meeting, for it suggests a really massive 
determination to remove the obstacles by which trade between 
the dollar and other areas is now so widely and potently 
restricted. 


What Kind of Bull-dozer ? 


O far as we can see, there are but two new departures in 

American policy which could merit that description. 

One would be a really spectacular reduction of the Ameri- 
can tariff combined with a radical change of method in its 
detailed application, a massive programme of State-aided 
investment abroad that would benefit from the devaluation of 
foreign currencies, and an attempt to shovel away the Sterling 
balances. A drastic attack on the American tariff would 
mean so complete a revolution in American economic think- 
ing that we cannot conceive of its being ‘ bull-dozed ” 
through Congress by any President, however adroit and 
powerful. 

The other would also be a combined operation, the raising 


of the price of gold, the liberation of currencies to enable 


them to find their own level, and an entirely new approach to 
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the rule of non-discrimination in relation to the balance of 


| payments in order to achieve convertibility. Mr. Truman 


having recently announced that the price of gold will not be 
raised while he is at the White House, this appears to be an 
even more remote possibility. Is it, however, conceivable that 
in the idiom of a politician raising the price of gold and reducing 
the value of the dollar are different operations ? That view, we 
suppose, is arguable; and it is also necessary to remember 
that devaluation is always repudiated until it is adopted. It 
moreover appears that the dollar is overvalued in terms of 
gold and that the devaluation of other currencies has raised 
a new tariff of 40 per cent. against exports from the dollar 
area to a large number of European countries and elsewhere. 

Of these two possibilities the former undoubtedly holds 
the field at the present moment ; but there are signs of new 
developments in American policy, particularly with regard 
to the sterling balances, and the opposition always to be 
expected to any effective reductions of the American tariff is 
already apparent. Surprising changes might emerge from 
these conditions, particularly if they began to produce a 
business recession. 


Australia and New Zealand 


N Australian correspondent writes :— 
A The reason for the defeat of Socialism in New Zealand 

and Australia is Socialism—nothing else. Among sober- 
minded, well-informed citizens the explanation is the inevit- 
able consequence of a blind pursuance of the barren policy of 
planning for planning’s sake. Basically, the issue facing New 
Zealand and Australian electorates was the same as that 
which will face the British electorate at the next election: the 
difference is one of degree, not of kind. In a sentence, the 
alternatives were an increase in bureaucratic control, or im- 
mediately a measure of freedom with a promise of greater 
freedom. Socialism had been in power in New Zealand for 
14 years, in Australia for eight. In each Dominion, the people 
voted for a return of the Conservative element in politics, 
believing that therein lies the hope of a great and widening 
future. 


Controls Versus Freedom 


ERHAPS, the most remarkable single fact in the Aus- 
tralian election was that the electorate voted against the 
Socialist policy of ‘ full employment,” and in favour of the 
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Opposition’s offer of ‘‘ maximum employment.” Mr. Menzies 
the leader of the Liberal Party, the strongest of the two 
Opposition Parties, and Mr. Fadden, leader of the Country 
Party, did not define what they meant by “‘ maximum employ- 
ment,” but let the electorate assume, as it did, that jobs would 
not be created merely in order that it could be said that every- 
one was employed. The Socialists defined the term, as they 
do in Great Britain, as “‘ a job for everyone.” 

Before the election in Australia, the Liberal and Country 
Parties had pledged themselves to form a Government under 
Mr. Menzies if the Socialists were defeated. As in New Zealand, 
the Socialist party fought the campaign on its own record of 
governing since October, 1941, when the Menzies-Fadden 
coalition collapsed through internal dissensions and the 
Socialists took over, under the late Mr. Curtin. Mr. Curtin’s 
Government was returned by a great majority at the 1943 
elections, and with a reduced majority again in 1946. Mr. 
Chifley made no promises of tax reduction, except to review 
taxation from time to time. Neither did he seek to deny that 
his Party was pledged to the objective laid down at the 
Party Conference held in 1921, that the socialisation of the 
means of production, distribution and exchange should con- 
tinue, although that did not mean the seizure of private 
property, and would apply only to public utilities that were 
not being run in the best interests of the community. 


Unemployment Bogey Exploded 


HE Socialists, in short, proposed to introduce a National 
Health Act, and to maintain many economic controls, of 
which the most hotly debated was petrol rationing. The 
Liberal and Country Parties laid stress on private enterprise 
for industry, incentive schemes and tax reduction as a means 
to prosperity. In place of a National Health Act, they 
promised a comprehensive Social Insurance scheme, supple- 
mented by Government grants. The Country Party appealed 
particularly to farming interests, advocated planned immigra- 
tion to ensure the peopling of Australia’s vast spaces, and 
wanted an overall plan of national development for the wise 
use of Australia’s water, soil, mineral and forest resources. 
While the Liberal and Country Parties advocated universal 
military training, the Socialists’ Defence policy was to maintain 
the Fighting Services on a voluntary basis in peacetime. 
As, in fact, there was no principal issue at stake, both sides 
made as much of the ‘‘ employment versus unemployment ” 
question as possible: it rather crystallised the campaign— 


controls versus freedom. Actually, there is, in general terms, 
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“ full employment ”’ in Australia to-day ; and many thought 
the result could as well turn on this question as on any, 
believing it possible that the Socialists would win because to 
vote for the Opposition would appear to vote for unemploy- 
ment. What buttressed this belief was that Mr. Menzies and 
Mr. Fadden had been at pains to say that their promises of 
employment could only be based upon an expanding prosperity 
of business. In other words, they indicated their intention to 
encourage the worker at all levels, and in all trades and profes- 
sions, to rely upon himself and to develop his own sense of 
enterprise. Naturally enough, Socialist speakers recalled the 
unemployment of the 1930’s, during non-Labour regimes, and 
set against it the continuous full employment of the last eight 
years of Socialist rule. In turn, the Opposition retorted that 
that was due not to any virtue in Socialism, but to man-power 
shortages and a world scarcity of raw materials. 


Strong Empire Policy 


difference between the three main Parties. Each based its 

foreign policy upon membership of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, upon obligations to the United Nations, 
and a “good neighbour” attitude towards the Asiatic 
countries in Australia’s ‘‘near North.” If anything, the 
Liberals criticised the Socialists’ attitude towards the United 
States as being insufficiently co-operative, citing, especially, 
the rejection of the United States’ request to establish a 
military base in Manus Island. Incidentally, too, the Liberals 
criticised the policy towards Indonesia, arguing that it could 
encourage the Communist factions. Indeed, the Opposition 
Parties made the dissolution of the Communist Party a plank 
in their platform, a move that appealed to a great many 
Socialist supporters who recognised, however, their own Party 
could not do the same for fear of splitting it. In New Zealand, 
the Conservatives, on assuming office, made a reality of their 
pre-election promise by closing down their Dominion’s legation 
in Moscow. 

If it could be said that the Conservative element in Aus- 
tralia, represented as it is by the Liberal and Country Parties, 
emphasised one aspect of policy more than any other, it would 
be the importance those Parties placed upon the urgent need 
to make the Empire again, collectively, a Great Power in the 
Councils of the world. And it is significant and encouraging 
that Mr. Menzies is urging the need for a Commonwealth 
Economic Conference to be held without delay. 


S: far as foreign policy was concerned, there was no chief 
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A Canadian Straw in the Wind 


Mee GARDINER, the Canadian Minister of Agriculture, 


has been accusing “ British officials’’ of trying to 

drive Canadian food products out of the British 
market. Mr. Drew, leader of the Progressive-Conservatives, 
and Mr. Coldwell of the C.C.F. (Socialist Party) have both 
controverted this accusation, and have said that the real 
reason for Britain’s attitude is the dollar shortage. Mr. Drew, 
indeed, described Mr. Gardiner’s statement in the Canadian 
House of Commons as “ one of the most significant that had 
been made (there) for many years,” and we are inclined to 
agree with this remark. Opinion is obviously crystallising in 
Canada on the dollar-sterling problem, which can only be 
brought within reach of a solution by Canada’s accepting 
sterling as payment for goods. This at least is our firm con- 
viction ; and we are grateful for any sign that responsible 
Canadians are beginning to think along the same lines. 


Back-Seat Driving at Lake Success 


T is monstrous that a majority of members of the United 

Nations without power and without any intention of 

using it, if they had, should dictate upon the future of 
Jerusalem to those who must bear the brunt. Yet on the 
administration of Mandated Territories the proceedings of 
that body have been even more absurd, and we endorse 
wholeheartedly the forthright repudiation of its action which 
the United Kingdom Government has pronounced. Back- 
seat driving over such country as that through which Colonial 
administrations have now to steer their course would produce 
disaster, not only for the Colonial Governments, but for all 
the peoples concerned. The British Colonial Service is already 
suffering so severely from lack of confidence in its future that 
any such aggravation of its uncertainties by irresponsible 
and totally mexperienced outsiders would be the last straw 
on an already overloaded camel’s back. 


School or Scandal ? 


ARD language has been used about the Russian veto 
in the Security Council; and the Soviet Government 
has assuredly made exaggerated use of that right. The 
result is that many subjects have been transferred to the 
Assembly with which that body is flagrantly unfitted to deal, 
since it is plain now as never before that it offers a field for 
bargain and manceuvre, and also for the harrying of great 
Powers by small, which threatens to make thewhole institution a 
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theatre for national exhibitionism at its worst, rather than a 
forum of international good sense. It is really inconceivable that 
a divided world should consent to be governed by makeshift or 
manufactured majorities of nations, of which the greater 
number have power to make mischief but no other power at all, 
and some of which not even men of wide travel and experience 
could locate with certainty upon the map. 

The Security Council does at least represent the reality of 
power, and the veto was a sensible admission of the fact that 
great nations may respond to diplomacy and argument but 
will never bow to constraint. If that be true of the relations 
of the major Powers between themselves, it is a hundred-fold 
true of the relations between major and minor ones; and 
the time is coming when the maintenance of peace and order 
may demand that the Assembly be put in its place. That 
gathering should be a preparatory school in which national 
behaviour in international affairs may be soberly learnt and 
world order proportionately advanced ; little good can come 
of it as a school in which the junior boys can rag the prefects 
and make rules or rows to their own bent. 


A Partitioned Jerusalem ? 


HE decision (save the mark !) over Jerusalem has shown 

the Assembly at its worst, since it flies in the face of 

the only Powers that can give it effect. We have advo- 
cated in these columns the creation of a Jerusalem enclave 
under international control because we have regarded, and 
still regard, that solution as indispensable to the City’s peace ; 
and we deplore the debates in the Assembly on that very 
account. If ever there was an international issue demanding 
firm but patient and secret diplomacy, it is this. The Assem- 
bly has achieved nothing but open defiance of its ruling by 
Israel and Jordan alike ; both sides have been hardened into 
stands from which neither can be expected to retreat ; and 
the Powers, including this country, which might have saved 
the situation, now feel, it would seem, incapable of attempting 
it. Nothing could augur worse for peace. 


Israel and Jordan 


ET it be clear, in the first place, that access to, and control 
of, the Holy Places are not the real crux of the argument. 
If the partition of Jerusalem between its two present 
occupants promised peace and stability in other respects, 
a regime could certainly be established satisfactory to all 
the interested creeds and sects. The fundamental point is 
that partition, to ensure peace, must be based on goodwill 
between the partitionists, and that goodwill (whatever the 
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two Governments most closely concerned may say on this 
particular point) is nowhere in sight between the Israeli and 
Arab States. Even between Israel and Jordan there are 
questions at issue which are loaded with dynamite. 

The Israeli Government, for instance—and in this matter 
its views and difficulties are entitled to sympathetic respect— 
is already demanding that the Arab Legion should withdraw 
from the Old City and that Mount Scopus (which not only 
holds the Hebrew University but controls the main roads to 
Jordan and the North) should become Israeli territory under 
the sovereignty of the Jewish State. The Kingdom of Jordan 
(whose passionate desire to retain the Old City and the Dome 
of the Rock deserves an equal respect) would thus be cut off 
from all access to the City save across Israeli territory. As 
the sovereign Power in the Old City, it would in fact be more 
isolated from its bases than the Western Powers in Berlin, 
since no air-lift could possibly operate between Amman and 
the Old City’s packed and precipitous streets. If any stable 
peace were in prospect, that arrangement, for all its arti- 
ficiality, might pass: but Berlin is not a promising precedent 
for such devices between States which are profoundly divided 
on other critical points. 


The Problem of Water 


S in Germany, so in the Middle East, other issues con- 
stitute the real crux. Take, for instance, the question 
of water, which is a matter of life or death to the Israeli 
State. Apart from the utmost exploitation of local sources 
(which cannot possibly meet the case), there are only the 
waters of the Jordan to be tapped. The head of that river, 
with its confluents and the greater part of its course, is con- 
trolled in part by Syria, in part by Israel and in part by the 
Kingdom which bears the river’s name. There is not enough 
water for the needs of all three ; in particular, neither Israel 
nor Jordan can provide for its new population without more 
water than the other can spare from the common source. 
So what? To judge by precedent, the United Nations 
will not be able to prevent an armed struggle for the Jordan 
_ head-waters and valley when it becomes obvious that either 
Israel or Jordan and Syria must go short. Yet Israel and 
senig are on better terms than Israel and any other Arab 
tate. 


The Wider Picture 


the Arab refugees—particularly in the Gaza area—and 


(Cihe'arab x apart from them, the insoluble problem of 
the universal Arab determination to regard the final 
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settlement between Jews and Arabs as merely postponed to 
a more convenient date. Consider, further, that Jewish senti- 
ment can never be content with a partitioned Jerusalem 
(unless compelled thereto by superior strength). Consider 
that Jewish irredentists regard the Eastern part of the Jordan 
highlands as part of the Promised Land. Consider that the 
new population already planted or soon to be planted in 
Jewish Palestine is much greater than the plains of that 
country, however intensely exploited, can possibly support— 
Consider all these factors, and then picture how long a peaceful 
partition of Jerusalem, with some offshoot of the Kingdom 
of Jordan isolated in it as a hostage, is likely to endure ! 

If there were not warning enough in the history of other 
such compromises, the declarations made in the Israeli 
legislature would suffice to prove that the term will be short. 
This was the final comment on them from the correspondent 
of The Times in Tel Aviv :— 


Apart from to-day’s gesture [the Government’s decision to move 
the capital to Jerusalem] only one new fact appears to have emerged 
from the crowded lobbies during the past 36 hours, and that is that 
Israel will never accept a permanent partition of Jerusalem. 


Russia to the Rescue ? 


T is understandable that the United Kingdom should have 

refrained from committing itself further to the international 

solution without support from all the Dominions, the United 
States and France; but the situation now created gives 
cause for thought. The only Power which voted for the 
decision of the Assembly, and has the resources to implement 
it,is Soviet Russia. If the Kremlin thought fit (perhaps with 
its tongue in its cheek) to undertake the duty as instrument 
of the United Nations, it would be difficult for other Powers 
which are faithful supporters of that institution to object. 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq, who all voted for the inter- 
national solution, would be bound by that loyalty to afford 
passage to the Russian forces and to give them such facilities 
as they might request. These possible consequences of their 
action were probably not foreseen, and they may not material- 
ise: but they illustrate the grave complexities that may 
result from the proceedings of an international institution 
under the impulse of minor Governments without inter- 
national experience or sense. If they seem at all likely to 
materialise, the Powers which voted against the resolution 
may well decide that they must nevertheless shoulder their 
duty to the United Nations and join in imposing the solution 
which the majority determined to impose. The prospect of 
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doing so without provoking further grave disorder in Palestine 
may be poor, but it is conceivable that the results of any 
other course of action might be even worse. 


Britain’s Risk 


ET us assume, however, that partition is accepted under 

protest by Soviet Russia and that the other nations who 

voted against it decide to reverse their vote. If this 
happens, the United Kingdom will have to face a serious 
extension of its obligations under the Anglo-Jordan Treaty, 
and it must in that event make sure at the very least of 
Commonwealth endorsement and support. The international 
frontier running through Jerusalem will presumably be 
guaranteed against aggression by the United Nations: but 
if the past record of the United Nations in Palestine is to be 
taken as a precedent, that will be no reliable security for 
peace, and this country’s obligations under the Anglo- Jordan 
Treaty, though guarded. by a clause referring to the United 
Nations, are textually and in honour precise. In the relevant 
articles of the Treaty, they are thus set out :— 


ARTICLE 2 


Should any dispute between either High Contracting Party and a 
third State produce a situation which would involve the risk of a rupture 
with that State, the High Contracting Parties will concert together with 
a view to the settlement of the said dispute by peaceful means in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations and of any 
other international obligations which may be applicable to the case. 


ARTICLE 3 


Should either High Contracting Party notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 2 become engaged in war, the other High Contracting Party 
will, subject always to the provisions of Article 4 immediately come to his 
aid as a measure of collective defence. 

In the event of an imminent menace of hostilities the High Contracting 
Parties will immediately concert together the necessary measures of 
defence. 


ARTICLE 4 


Nothing in the present Treaty is intended to, or shall in any way 
ptejudice the rights and obligations which devolve, or may devolve, upon 
either of the High Contracting Parties under the Charter of the United 
Nations or under any other existing international agreements, conventions 
or treaties. 


It may be that, if Britain were involved in war by that 
article, India and Pakistan would come to her aid in defence 
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of an Oriental State: but if the Kingdom of Jordan at its 
own desire is to have a detached, remote and indefensible 
outpost in Old Jerusalem, surrounded by Israeli territory on 
every side, Britain must give grave consideration to that 
extension of her Treaty obligations and make as sure as she 
can of firm international support. The frontier should in 


1€ 


°T § fact be specifically guaranteed not only by her but also by the 
10 § Eastern members of the Commonwealth, the United States 
os and France. Those nations will have been largely responsible 


for its creation, and they should be prepared to stand by their 
ye own work. 


0€ The Better Alternative 


partition without concluding that the international solution 
should even now be adopted in preference to it. Of the two 
od § alternatives internationalisation means more immediate 
nt § trouble, but it is the only solution which will assure the City 
of future peace. It could not, of course, be imposed unless the 
major Powers agreed to take action in support of it: but, if 
they agreed, they have economic sanctions at hand which, 

a | while probably inadequate to prevent an outburst of serious 
re | sedition, might prevent a formal appeal by either State to 
th } force. The essential, in either event, is agreement between the 
d- | major Powers. Western union will mean very little, if it 
ny | fails to achieve combined acceptance of a duty which is 
essential to the maintenance of peace. 


e | is impossible, however, to consider the flagrant risks of 


ns Mr. Strachey Goes to Ground 


ty T these presents (as the old phrase goes) Mr. Strachey 

has gone to ground in the Tanganyika scrub, on a 

mission which he apparently desired to keep secret, but 
"8 | which had never from the outset any chance of remaining 
so. He is endeavouring to re-establish confidence in himself 
and his chief adviser, Sir Leslie Plummer, amongst those who 
are bearing the brunt of his administration in Kongwa, 
Urambo and the southern groundnut area; and we shall no 
*Y } doubt be assured in due course that he has succeeded, since 
he is a Minister with strong political backing and has never 
lacked persuasiveness. For our part, we are firmly of opinion 


that he should have resigned when it became obvious that great 
waste of public money had been incurred with his approval, 
at | and that some of it could not be properly accounted for : 
ce | the auditors’ note upon the balance sheet would have pro- 


duced the resignation of the Minister concerned in any pre- 
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vious Government. But Socialist Ministers are apparently 
prepared to devalue British ministerial standards no less 
than British currency, though the Prime Minister (who is 
above reproach himself) would presumably maintain the 
high tradition unimpaired if the temper of his team permitted 
it. 


A High Standard Devalued 


S things are, Mr. Attlee himself must bear the chief 

responsibility for the new precedent established. It is 

a serious one. In the first World War, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain resigned the office of Secretary of State for 
India because there had been some grave mismanagement 
of the Mesopotamian campaign. It was manifest that he 
bore no personal responsibility for the errors and mis- 
calculations that had been made, since the campaign had been 
organised and conducted by the Government of India. But 
as Secretary of State in London he was officially responsible 
to Parliament, and he accepted the moral onus of that re- 
sponsibility without a moment’s hesitation. Not so Mr. 
Strachey. He dismisses, not himself, but his subordinates— 
and Mr. Attlee, for all its grossness, condones the impro- 


priety. 


Lord Pakenham’s Case 


ORD PAKENHAM'’S case,though far from satisfactory, 
[se by comparison. He took upon himself as Minister 

to repudiate, without reason given, the findings of a 
judicial enquiry in which his Ministry had been called in evi- 
dence and was an interested party. Socialist Ministers have 
been increasingly disposed to combine judicial with executive 
functions, both legislating and acting on the assumption 
that they can do no wrong in the exercise of their discretions. 
This was a glaring instance of that impropriety and should, 
in honour of a principle which is vital to freedom, have been 
corrected by the Minister’s resignation. 

Lord Pakenham did not resign, and has seemed to regard 
the Opposition’s demand for his resignation as an unprin- 
cipled man-hunt inspired by Party malignity. He has re- 
ceived such friendly encouragement as a rising Minister from 
all quarters of the House of Lords that some reasonable 
measure of self-esteem may be permitted him; but he must 
have that quality in superabundance if he really believes 
that his head is of any consequence by comparison with a 
great constitutional principle. Not that his trespass against 
high tradition in the least resembles Mr. Strachey’s. Lord 
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y §Pakenham defends his subordinates—that was indeed the 

SS Bonly motive that inspired him—while Mr. Strachey sacrifices 

is Band shelters behind his. And for that, Lord Pakenham’s 

¢ indiscretion, though it amounted to a constitutional sin, 

d §may be forgiven. His sense of public duty is high, and he 
will, we are sure, be chastened by this experience. 


Bad Administration 


f HE groundnuts business is entirely different, and we 
must return toit. The plain truth is that thirty millions 
sterling have already been spent, that expenditure is 

rr continuing at the rate of a million sterling per month, and that, 

it despite this gigantic outlay, the output of fats from the present 
ie areas will be inconsiderable and the welfare benefit confined to 

s- §a mere handful of the African population. 

n No one suggests, even so, that the scheme should be 

it fabandoned ; the project has been launched and, for the 

le honour of this country, the best possible results must be 

»- obtained from it. But to re-establish any real measure of 

r. § assurance that the best will in fact be attained, there must 

be a complete overhaul of the scheme and its administration. 

»- § The Opposition, whether Conservative or Liberal, has not 

attacked, and does not attack, the objects of the scheme ; 
but it does condemn unreservedly the carelessness of both its 
planning and its execution. Lords Swinton, Rennell, Bledisloe, 
Caldecote and others brought this accusation home in the 

y, | Lords’ debate with a massive array of facts which was 

ar | shattering, and Lord Salisbury summed up the case with 

a § devastating clarity. Nor does the Opposition blame the men 

i- f upon the spot. Those men have laboured bravely and 

re fj intelligently, and may be trusted to get the utmost out of the 

re # land which has been chosen, if only the scope and timing of 

m § the plan are fitted to the conditions, which are now much 

s. § better understood. But their morale will not be re-established 

1, § if that assurance is not forthcoming. 


The Proven Incompetence of Mr. Strachey 


1- HIS is where the Government’s attitude is both unsatis- 
factory and unsavoury. Lord Addison had, no doubt, to 
wind up the Lords’ debate as best he could; but he 

le § should really not have allowed himself to suggest that an 

st § attack on the Minister was an attack on his subordinates. It 

25 ff was unsatisfactory enough that both Lord Hall and he should 

take, on a Commonwealth question, the purely Party line of 

pretending that criticism of the scheme spelt indifference to 

Colonial welfare ; but it was frankly unsavoury to imply, as 
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Lord Addison did, that the faults of the scheme were mainly 
due, not to the Government’s own errors, but to those of the 
agents employed by it. There is no question, it is true, that 
the Wakefield Report was over-optimistic in its estimate of 
the time and cost necessary to overcoming the initial obstacles 
and achieving large-scale production. But the fact remains 
that the risks and difficulties, though faithfully pointed out 
in the Report, were recklessly ignored by Mr. Strachey and his 
advisers in London. That, and nothing else, has affected the 
morale of the men on the spot. To misrepresent an attack 
upon Mr. Strachey as an attack on his subordinates is therefore 
completely to fog and misstate the issue. It is also to shield 
Mr. Strachey with the bodies of a number of first-rate men 
who have no responsibility whatever for the glaring mis- 
calculations on which he chose to gamble. The real issue is 
much simpler—it is the proven incompetence of Mr. Strachey. 
Until that is admitted and corrected, there will be no confidence 
here or in Africa. 


The Case of Scotland 


HERE is no shadow of doubt but that there exists in 

Scotland to-day a strong feeling of discontent with the 

administration of Scottish affairs. The sense of grievance 
manifests itself in many ways and is ventilated with consider- 
able vigour by the so-called Scottish National Party, which 
advocates complete political separation from England. In 
addition, Scottish Convention—a recently constituted body 
with no particular political affiliation—has been appealing for 
signatures to a document called the “ Scottish Covenant.” 
Half a million people are said to have already signed it and 
by so doing they appear to have associated themselves with 
a movement which aims at the ultimate establishment of a 
Scottish Parliament. 

With the modern vogue for centralisation of management 
and, consequently, for remote government control—a trend 
much aggravated under Socialist rule—it is hardly surprising 
that the Scottish people should have become increasingly aware 
of the growing unbalance between Union and Nationhood. 
When the Union of the two Parliaments was effected in 1707, 
careful provision was made for the preservation of the national 
character and distinctive traditions of Scotland. For example, 
Scotland retained her own Church, her own legal code and 
her own system of land tenure. But the nation was deprived 
of its political self-determination, and it is for this—or at 
least for some measure of this—that there is now once again 
a growing and serious demand. 
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Democratic Devolution Needed 


Cabinet level by a Secretary of State. This Minister has 

necessarily to spend much of his time in London and, 
although assisted in his departmental work by two Under- 
Secretaries of State, he bears a greater load of responsibility 
than is consistent with a realistic and efficient discharge 
of duty. The Scottish Grand Committee is supposed to 
enable legislative affairs peculiar to Scotland to receive 
special and adequate discussion in Parliament, but its findings 
do not necessarily reflect Scottish opinion accurately since 
it includes a sufficient number of English members to preserve 
the balance of political Parties in Parliament as a whole. A 
more recent creation is the Scottish Economic Conference, over 
which the Secretary of State presides. It meets in Edinburgh 
from time to time for the exchange of information and opinion 
among representatives of industry, trade unions, local govern- 
ment and various regional and advisory councils. There also 
exist such deliberative bodies as the Convention of Royal 
Burghs and the Scottish Council (Development and Industry), 
but it is questionable whether much heed is taken of their 
views by the United Kingdom Parliament. 

Clearly a remedy must be sought, and although, the 
complete political separation of England and Scotland is 
unthinkable, an important measure of democratic devolu- 
tion will, in our view, be necessary. Of course, the first step 
towards improvement is the defeat of the Socialist Party, 
in the nature of whose doctrine centralisation and remote 
control are inherent. In present circumstances it would be 
a tragedy if Scottish national feeling were to run riot and in 
the process do lasting damage to the unity of Great Britain 
and, therefore, to the heart of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. But by reasonable reform, following on the defeat 
of Socialism, it should be possible for the special character- 
istics of the Scottish people to be fully recognised and em- 
ployed, not only for their own satisfaction and benefit, but 
also for the wider advantage of Great Britain and all its 
connections. 


[c the British Government Scotland is represented at 


The Unionist Declaration of Policy 


HE Unionist Party has recently made a declaration of 
its policy for Scotland. The following are its salient 
features. First, it is proposed to establish the office of a 
Deputy to the Secretary of State for Scotland with the title 
and position of “‘ Minister of State for Scotland.” This 
office would normally be held by a member of either the House 
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of Commons or the House of Lords, and the proposed Minister 
would be given Cabinet rank. Secondly, it is proposed 
that there should be one extra Under-Secretary of State in 
order that the burden of departmental duties might be the 
better distributed. The third proposal is for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to review the financial and 
economic relationship between Scotland and England in the 
light of modern developments, and to make recommendations. 
There follow detailed proposals for the special treatment of 
industries which have fallen under public ownership, of which 
the main purpose is to give separate executive authority to 
Scotland. It can be understood that in no sphere have the 
evils of remote control been more clearly demonstrated than 
in that of the nationalised industries. It is also proposed to 
give increased status and responsibilities and wider dis- 
cretion to the heads of those Departments in Scotland whose 
task it is to administer the affairs of certain United Kingdom 
Ministries, and in this way further to improve the liaison 
existing between such Departments and the Scottish Office. 
With regard to the work of Local Authorities there are 
proposals to renew their vigour by reversing the modern 
and essentially Socialistic habit of progressively reducing 
their independence and discretion. The Unionist Party has 
great faith in the value of Local Government at its best and 
intends to give back to local authorities wider executive 
powers and to reduce the number of occasions on which it is 
necessary to refer matters to the Scottish Office. Finally, 
the Unionists recommend that for all matters in which 
Scottish Law or Scottish affairs differ materially from those 
of England, there should be separate Scottish Bills based 
upon the facts and circumstances of Scotland. 


Parliament Men, Speak Out! 


LTHOUGH it is not the present official view of the 

Unionist Party that a Scottish Parliament is desirable, 

there is no reason why Unionists who, in an upsurge of 
feeling and from a sense of frustration, have signed or intend 
to sign the Scottish Covenant, should not be able to reconcile 
their actions in so doing with continued support for the 
Unionist Party. After all, the most loyal of Party men and 
women cannot altogether submerge their own opinions, and 
it can seldom have been that the whole policy of a Party 
has met with the absolute approval of all its supporters. 
Of course, it is of the utmost importance that all who are 
numbered in the anti-Socialist ranks should appreciate that 
catastrophe might ensue from internal dissension and division 
during the present crisis. But a slavish uniformity, involving 


ture 
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for many the sacrifice of principle, would be no less dis- 
astrous. Whatever the rights and wrongs of the official 
Party line on this very important question, we believe that 
Scotland’s gain will also be that of the Unionist cause, if all 
on our side who feel the need for some form of Scottish 
elected body—like, for instance, the Ulster Parliament— 
have the courage and the candour to say so at the coming 
Election. 


The Test of Liberty 


xs IVE me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely according to conscience, above all liberties.” 
These words, from the Areopagitica, are accepted by 
most democrats as axiomatic: and yet it is not so much the 
“freedom to utter’”’ as the freedom to criticise, which is the 
true test of liberty in the modern state. There are occasions 
—as in wartime—when our “freedom to utter’’ must be 
limited: but we must preserve inviolate our freedom to 
criticise those in authority, and the policy which they advocate. 
It is becoming increasingly obvious that most British 
Socialists wish to deny this freedom to their political oppo- 
nents. Few of them, it can be admitted, are quite so blatant 
as Dr. Thomas Balogh of Balliol College, Oxford, who remarks 
in a footnote to page 198 of his book Dollar Crisis that ‘‘ Abuses 
of the present social service schemes . . . must be investi- 
gated by people who are, in principle, favourable to their 
continuance.”” (We hope shortly to publish an extended 
review of this most interesting and suggestive work.) The 
most serious aspect of the matter was pointed out by Mr. 
Hogg, in a splendid debating speech on the Government’s 
motion—to which we refer below—that all political parties 
should publish their accounts. The leaders of the Labour 
Party, Mr. Hogg asserted, were trying to intimidate all those 
bodies of organised opinion which disagreed with them. 
Because the Press criticised the Government, it was attacked 
and subjected to a Royal Commission. Because the sugar 
manufacturers opposed the nationalisation of their industry, 
they were being threatened with prosecution for illegal 
practices. 


Shawcross and the Law 


HE controversy which is being waged over the propa- 
ganda of the sugar manufacturers shows that Mr. 
Hogg’s contention is perfectly just. Hitherto, as Mr. 
Walker-Smith pointed out, the law relating to election expendi- 
ture has been fairly clear: a distinction has always been 
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drawn “‘ between expenditure for the promotion of the election 
of a candidate and expenditure for the propagation of the 
general views of the candidate’s party.”” Under this law, third 
parties—industrial organisations and the like—could indulge 
in expenditure for the latter object, but not for the former. 

What is the position to-day? Indubitably, by the 
Representation of the People Act, the law has been altered. 
Under section 42, third parties are prohibited from spending 
money “‘ with a view to promoting or procuring the election 
of acandidate.”” The object of these words is clear : the clause 
was drafted to prevent any individual candidate from having an 
unfairly large amount of money at his disposal during the 
Election period. 

But Sir Hartley Shawcross, in his astonishing exposition 
of this clause to the House of Commons, added two significant 
amendments of his own. For the words “ with a view to 
promoting or procuring the election of a candidate,” he 
substituted “‘ calculated to influence the result of an election ”’ : 
and he went on to add that “ the whole object of the more § 
recent legislation has been to prohibit expenditure by third 
parties.”” The significance of these glosses is obvious : accord- 
ing to Sir Hartley, not merely are third parties not entitled 
to promote the election of any particular candidate, but they 
are equally prohibited from expenditure on propaganda 
against any item in the programme of any candidate whatever. 
In other words, they are not allowed to make their case 
known to the general public. 


A Warning 


do not believe that Conservatives need be disturbed 

by these threats, and we feel confident that the courts 

would not uphold Sir Hartley’s opinion. Furthermore, 

Mr. Morrison is making a serious error if he believes that the 

electorate is in the mood for a legal witch-hunt. He may well | 

discover that the Representation of the People Act, if it is 

allowed to obtrude too prominently during the Election cam- | 

paign, will benefit his party just as much, and as little, as 

Professor Laski benefited the Conservatives in 1945. What is § 

disturbing is that Mr. Morrison and his supporters should wish 

to intimidate those who disagree with them. We can only 

reply with a warning that it is not often profitable to offend 
the British people’s sense of fair play. 


Holier Than Thou 


HE debate on the publication of political party accounts 
took the course which might have been expected. The 


Conservatives complained of the vested interests which | 
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supported the Socialists. The Socialists complained of the 
vested interests which supported the Conservatives. Mr. 
Byers, in a speech of quite unparalleled self-adulation and 
complacency, thanked God that the Liberal party had 
published their accounts for over twenty-five years, and that 
they were upheld by no vested interests whatever. Conserva- 
tives too gallantly refrained from replying to Mr. Byers as he 
deserved. The fact that no vested interest upholds the 
Liberals can be explained quite simply: the Liberal party 
has not been in power for over thirty years, and has no prospect 
whatever of regaining power in the foreseeable future. In 
general, the Opposition was not at its best during this debate. 
Not enough was made of the point that £750,000 of the 
‘Woolton millions’’ was received in small subscriptions. 
Nor was the point driven home that ‘‘ vested interests,” in 
subscribing large sums to Conservative headquarters, were not 
necessarily acting from purely selfish motives. Far too 
many Conservatives suffer from a kind of guilt complex, 
whenever mention is made of “‘ vested interests’”’ or “ big 
business.”” The fault of “ big business ”’ has, indeed, been, 
not so much a selfish propensity to promote the Conservative 
cause, as an Oover-eagerness to meet Sir Stafford Cripps three- 
quarters of the way. 


A Political Stunt 


IR DAVID MAXWELL FYFE expressed his willingness 

to “enter into conversations”’ on the publication of 

accounts, provided that the publication was truthful, 
fair, and accurate. In our opinion, it would be impossible 
ever to ensure that these essential conditions were fulfilled. 
Conservatives would do better to explain to the public that the 
demand for the publication of accounts is simply a political 
stunt: a stunt to prove that the Conservative Party is a 
“class party,’’ whereas (it is claimed) the Labour Party 
truly represents “‘ the nation as a whole.” Of all current 
fables, this is the one which Conservatives should be most 
concerned to discredit. 


The National Review: Price 2/- 


apologise for ending the Episodes this month on a 
sordid note: but our readers are human and we 
believe that they will be glad to note that the price of 

the Review has been reduced from 3/- to 2/— a copy, starting 
with the present number. This step does not indicate financial 


complacency on the part of the Board of Directors, nor, most 
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assuredly, does it represent alarm and despondency. It is 
not, indeed, primarily an economic step, though it is thought 
to be quite a sound step economically. Its primary purpose is 
to encourage many to read the Review who may before have 
been somewhat deterred by the price ; and we venture to hope 
that those who are already readers or subscribers will help 
us, by their goodwill and commendation, to fulfil this purpose. 

Conservatism undoubtedly needs, among other things, the 
best periodical journalism; and The National Review will 
always be conscious above all of its status and duty as a 
Conservative organ—independent indeed, but wholehearted in 
its loyalty to the cause. We are therefore glad—whatever the 
immediate or long-term financial results of price reduction— 
that the Review will henceforth be available at what, consider- 
ing the quantity and (we hope) quality of its contents, may 
be termed a cheap rate. This should enable a larger number 
of Conservatives to turn to it for ammunition in the fight, and 
a larger number of interested but uncertain people to read it, 
resolve their doubts, and join in the struggle on the right side. 


THE COMING ELECTION : TRUE AND FALSE 
ARGUMENTS. 


By Lorp Wootton, C.H. 


HE date of the General Election may well have been 
declared by the time the observations I want to make 
on the British political outlook appear in print. 

To the informed mind of the student of politics it is clear 
that the next Election will be one of major importance, and, 
if the voting is decisive in its indication of public opinion, 
may well determine the way of British life for a generation. 

Such grave practical issues are at stake regarding our 
internal and external financial position as for example, ‘‘ Can 
the sterling area, with London as its centre, continue, and can . 
London remain the most important banking centre in the 
world ? ” 

There is the further and important question: “‘ Can we 
regain our financial independence—and if not what is going 
to happen to us, not only from the expert standpoint 
of high finance and big business, but in such simple terms as 
“how will we get enough food to keep us in health, and enough 
of the necessary raw materials to give us work to do and trade 
to earn?” 

These issues are not merely domestic, they are of inter- 
national moment. Let us remember that the past wealth 
and virility of Great Britain have been of immeasurable 
advantage to other nations as well as to ourselves. We have 
not only supplied high quality machinery to the world: we 
have built their bridges, laid and managed their rail roads : 
we have sold coal to many nations and particularly to the 
Merchant Navies all over the world, most of whose ships have 
been launched from our shipyards. Our textiles have clothed 
many nations, and our highly skilled craftsmen, both in the 
domestic trades and in the engineering industries, have 
brought comfort and convenience and pleasure to home 
furnishing and family comfort in many parts of the world. 

These things we have given from our British skill and our 
trading knowledge ; in exchange for them we have become 
the largest market for consumer goods in the world. 

It is this last issue that is of most importance to other 
nations. Those to whom we have supplied consumer goods 
have for long been seeking to develop their own secondary 
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industries in order to find a wider range of employment for 
their own people. If we cannot find the international exchange 
to buy raw materials abroad, doubtless many of these coun- 
tries will find some encouragement for their now developing 
industries—but what will happen to the countries that have 
exchanged their harvests and their meat for our manufac- 
tured goods? What indeed is going to be the effect on the 
American growers of cotton and tobacco, if Britain cannot 
find the means to buy their products ? 

These considerations must have influenced Mr. Marshall 
and the American Government in making their wise as well as 
generous provision for bridging the present exchange position. 
They ought to be present in the minds of the voters when the 
Election comes. The people of this nation have to decide 
which economic policy will bring to them the fullest use of 
their powers and their resources: it is a problem of immense 
complexity, involving as it does questions of the distribution 
of wealth, the psychological reaction to both economic and 
political stimuli, the relation between this country and the 
Empire, and, as some of us at any rate believe, in the ultimate 
question of whether the State is best served by a system of 
direction from the centre, involving compulsory service, or 
by the less organised and maybe more speculative system or 
personal freedom and individual enterprise. 

I have detailed these issues, which I believe to be funda- 
mental to our economy and our way of life, because I believe 
the problem that faces us most urgently at the present time 
is the one of getting the free democratic people of this country 
to consider these issues and to understand them. If we do 
not deal faithfully and courageously with these problems, 
we may well find that the time has passed when those in 
charge of our affairs will any longer base themselves on the 
popular will and submit their policies to parliamentary 
approval. 

We are indeed better judges of personalities than of 
political problems: they are more exciting and stories of 
human fortunes make easier reading matter. When the pound 
was recently devalued, the fact and the consequences excited 
less comment than the comparatively minor issue as to whether § 
Sir Stafford Cripps had been ignorant of what was happening 
under his nose or whether he had deliberately deceived the 
public of this country and the Governments of some of our 
European friends. 

The thing that really mattered was what were the causes 
that made the devaluation of the pound inevitable at that 
time. Comparatively few of the voters in the country 
recognised that when the pound is in danger it involves a 
risk to all their savings, to the pension funds on which many 
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are relying for their old-age comforts, and to the whole 
standard of living of the nation. 

It would be well if people in Britain were to think of 
what happened in Germany after the last war, when the value 
of the mark first slipped and then crashed down stage by 
stage. Hitler was not a political accident: he rose to power 
in the circumstances of the time and climbed over the ruins 
of the collapse of the German economy and the failure of 
the democratic forces in Germany to live up to their 
responsibilities. 

People are inclined to say that sort of thing cannot happen 
in England. I wish I had such certainty in my own mind. 
Only of this am I sure, that if the people could see the danger, 
they would at once, of their own will and by their deliberate 
and vigorous action, avert it. 

But in fact the issues of the next election are going to be 
very different in complexion from these questions that are 
vital to our country. Class and sectional interests will 
predominate. I believe they are going to be three in number, 
two negative in policy, and all deliberately deceptive. The 
presentation of the problems will play on the people’s fear 
and not on their intelligence. All three have their origin in 
the adoption of the Goebbels technique, applied to British 
political propaganda. The first will be the Socialist threat 
“Tf you return the Tories, they will bring unemployment.” 
The second will be the threat that the Tories will reduce the 
Social Services, and the third, which is the most malicious of all, 
is to praise Mr. Churchill as a great war leader—but to say 
that what we want is peace, not war: this argument—on 
the doorstep rather than publicly on the platform—appeals 
especially to the fear that all women must have lest war, 
with its tears and separations and losses, comeagain. It will 
be a poor compliment that the Socialists pay to the electors 
if this is the basis of their appeal. 

Equally, it is revealing that they should spend their energy 
condemning the years between the wars rather than giving 
to the electors an account of what benefits they have derived 
in practice from the Socialist doctrine of the ‘“‘ nationalisation 
of the means of production, distribution and exchange.” 
These words are the essence of the Socialist creed: it is this 
belief in the supposedly wise as well as all-powerful State, 
that separates them from Conservative and Liberal doctrine. 
Let the Conservatives—and the Socialists—face this fact: 
this was the creed of Hitler and the National Socialists of 
Germany in the past and it is the creed of the Communists 
to-day. Socialism, in its theory, is but a precarious and 
temporary halting-place on the road to Totalitarianism. In 
Britain, and in all free places, it will fail because the State 
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will not have sufficient power to carry out its plan against 
the conservative forces of human nature. 

Man wants to respect Government, but will only do so 
whilst it respects him. The Socialist State regards man as 
its instrument, to do its will, and its will is not the free will 
of the people, but the decisions of a few power-intoxicated 
“planners ”’ who seize the power from lesser men and become 
dictators. As one of the underlings said some time ago, “‘ the 
people in Whitehall know so much better what is good for 
the housewife than she knows herself.” 

There, I believe, we have the key to the conduct of the 
next Election. This present Government knows that the 
record of its work will not stand up to critical examination ; 
those of its members who believe in the Socialist State—which 
they camouflage with the phrase “ Welfare State ’’—do not 
trust the people to return them to power on a fair survey 
of their achievement: they know that fear is a stronger 
force than reason and therefore they embark on this crusade 
of misrepresentation of their opponents, past history and 
future intentions. They claim that under Tory rule there 
was much unemployment : that under Socialist Government 
there has been full employment: the deduction that the 
form of Government was responsible for the measure either 
of unemployment or of full employment is false. But from 
these convenient premises they proceed to the argument 
addressed to fear, “‘ Return the Tories and they return 
unemployment.” 

I have recently published a graph showing that in fact 
it was during a Socialist Government that unemployment 
in this country rose from 900,000 in 1929 to 2,600,000 in 1931. 
That is a fact: it is also a fact that during the period when 
I was Minister of Reconstruction I submitted to Parliament 
a White Paper to which the leaders of all three Parties, and 
in particular the present Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary 
and Lord President of the Council, agreed. In this paper, 


entitled ‘‘Employment Policy,” Command Paper 6527, we 
agreed that during the early period after the war there would | 


be no problem of unemployment. These are the words :— 


There will be no problem of general employment in the years 
immediately after the end of the war in Europe. 


Furthermore, it is not only in Britain under a Socialist 
Government that there has been full employment. The 
United Nations Monthly Bulletin, from which Mr. J. C. 
Johnstone quoted so effectively in a recent issue of the Daily 
Telegraph, gives these figures of unemployment among the 
principal nations with which we can properly make com- 
parison :— 
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1937 1948 
Thousands Thousands 

United Kingdom . 1,529:1 331°3 
Canada . , ’ 733°0 103°0 
Australia ' ; 9°3 0-9 (% unemployed) 
United States. - 7,700°0 2,064:0 
Denmark ‘ . 95'I 27°6 
France . ‘ ‘ 354°6 16-7 
Holland. ‘ , 324:0 29°0 
Sweden . ‘ ‘ 67°4 25°7 
Switzerland . . 57°9 3°0 
Belgium : ‘ 126°5 129°2 


The truth is that in the ‘“ inter-war years’ there was no 
more unemployment under Tory rule in Britain than under 
National Socialist rule in Germany or Democratic rule in 
U.S.A. World conditions had reduced demand at the same 
time that many technological advances had replaced man- 
power by machine power. The Socialists are seeking to get 
votes by blaming the Government of the inter-war years for 
circumstances of a world nature that were beyond their con- 
trol, and they are claiming credit for the huge back log of 
demand that arose after the war and which certainly was 
beyond their control. 

The Conservative Party is pledged to use all its power to 
endeavour “‘ to maintain a high and stable level of employ- 
ment’: that is all that any Government can faithfully 
promise—and the idea that it is in the interest of the “ profit 
motive”’ of capitalists, which the Socialists condemn, to 
have unemployment shows abysmal ignorance of the processes 
of industry and finance. It is when the demand for goods 
is high and employment consequently assured, that industry 
makes the highest profits. Men with such prejudices and 
lack of knowledge surely ought not to talk about industry, 
and certainly are not fitted to exercise control over the nation- 
alised ‘‘ means of production, distribution and exchange.” 

The next question is that of the Social Services. During 
the Gravesend election groups of canvassers—apparently 
earnest seekers for information—asked housewives in working- 
class districts whether they would rather have no food 
subsidies and consequently get a few pence in the pound off 
income tax and pay I2s. a pound for butter. Since most of 
them were not paying income tax, they had no difficulty in 
deciding! They might have reflected that they were not 
getting much butter either. Such was the Socialist propaganda. 

How can we expect the ordinary citizen to understand the 
financial implications of food subsidies ? They ought, however, 
to grasp the fact that what they receive in one hand they pay 
for with another. Taxation of beer, tobacco and numerous 
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household goods that are loaded with purchase tax takes a 
heavy contribution from the man and woman of average 
income. 

The Conservatives are fully pledged to the Social Services. 
The most important of these are the pensions and the family 
allowances, and when the Socialists accuse any other Party 
of threatening these services, the public should realise that 
the Socialists have already made them much less valuable 
because it is directly due to the disastrous financial policy 
of the present Government that the cost of living has gone up 
—and is rapidly going up still further. It is the increase in 
the cost of living that is reducing the standard of living not 
only of those benefiting by the Social Services, but of the 
whole wage-earning population, and those whose incomes 
are fixed, without regard to current prices. 

The Socialists know that in all the Social Services they 
have failed. They have not supplied the houses at reasonable 
rents, their administration of the Health Services has been so 
incompetent that both doctors and patients are sacrificed to 
regimentation and form-filling. Meanwhile all that has hap- 
pened is that misery has been more widely spread, sick 
people cannot get into hospital, and doctors, harassed to 
death, are compelled to give less attention to the sick than 
they need because of the impossible numbers with which they 
have to deal. 

The Conservatives will not destroy the Health Service ; 
they will enable the doctors to do their proper jobs—even if 
the State records of forms suffer somewhat in the process. 
The Socialists know full well that it is our financial position 
that is putting these Social Services in danger. 

I have dealt with these Election issues that I understand 
will be put to the electorate because they raise, in my 
opinion, problems of profound importance to our political 
way of life. 

To avoid misinterpretation, let me say at once that I am 
unfailing in my adherence to a belief in political democracy. 
The questions that concern me, as a newcomer to Party 
politics, are these: ‘‘Is it not possible to trust the people 
with the truth: is it necessary grossly to misrepresent the 
other Party’s views in order to lead the public to right deci- 
sions ? And finally, does the public really like to think that 
the men who may become the Government and take charge 
of their affairs are of such low human quality that they would, 
for some undefined purpose of their own, plan to throw 
hundreds of thousands of men and women out of work, 
deprive the old age pensioners of their scanty incomes, and 
even incline to lead the country to war because in that field 
some of them personally excel? Do the people who take 
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such views respect the democracy that has given them place 
and power ?”’ 

I have heard politics described as a dirty business. 
Need it be? Andifit is, have not the general public much 
responsibility for tolerating such a state. I believe in this 
free way of life we have earned through long years of many 
struggles in Great Britain. I believe that there is no higher 
sphere to which man can aspire than to serve his country 
in peace or in war. 

Let our political approach to Election problems reflect 
this attitude and then Britain will be safe and our political 
democracy will survive. 


WOOLTON. 


THE LABOUR DEFEAT IN NEW ZEALAND 


By L. K. Munro 
(Editor of the New Zealand Herald) 


AUCKLAND, December 7th, 1949 


HE decisive rejection of the Labour Government after it 

had held office for 14 years is cogent evidence that this 

Dominion desires a change of men and of policy. It is 
not being unfair to the Prime Minister, Mr. Peter Fraser, and 
the Minister of Finance, Mr. Walter Nash, to say that the 
country became bored with them. They are both men of very 
considerable ability to whom New Zealand owes a lot. But 
they have aged, and their whole electoral campaign consisted 
of harping on the past and warning the country of the social 
and economic ills it would suffer if the National Party were 
returned. The majority of the voters apparently believed that 
this showed a complete lack of inspiration. 

Fourteen years is a long term. The Labour Party took 
office just when the depression in this country was beginning 
to lift. Led by the late Mr. Savage, the Party showed initiative 
and boldness in speeding the restoration of prosperity. But by 
1938 its inflationary policy was involving the country in 
serious financial difficulties from which it was only saved by 
rigid import controls and the commencement of the war. 
Then with an assured market and high prices for our dairy 
products the Government saved itself. 

Mr. Fraser as a war-time Prime Minister and as a persona- 
lity in international affairs has justly earned a high reputation. 
But in the domestic field he has been dragged too often at the 
heels of the Left Wing. He has frequently solved the indus- 
trial troubles following the war by a policy of costly appease- 


ment. The militant Unions, notably the miners and the | 


dockers (called in this country the waterside workers) have 
held the community toransom. Work in the docks is probably 
the slowest and most expensive in the world. Although by the 
end of this year the Government had made some headway 
against Mr. Barnes, the leader of the dockers, there was no 
certainty that the Cabinet would continue to be resolute. In 
short, the Government truckled to the Unions, upon whose 
support it primarily depended. It could not hope for any 
support from the farmers. 

But the election showed, not only that the farmers were 
steadfast in their allegiance to the National Party, but that 
there was a marked swing away from Labour in the cities and 
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the towns. In 1946 the Prime Minister secured a majority 
in his city constituency of 3,935. This year it sank to 2,751. 
The Minister of Defence in Dunedin had a majority in 1946 of 
1,248. This year it was only 397. Unquestionably great 
numbers of even the industrial workers turned against the 
Government. Possibly the principal complaint of the workers 
was the greatly increased cost of living. They could not fairly 
lame the Government for war-time inflation or for high wages 
accompanied by inadequate production and shortened working 
hours. But many of the moderate industrial workers rightly 
blamed the Government for giving in to the militants who 
forced on the Government a post-war inflationary policy. 

Any examination of the election would be incomplete with- 
out a study of the difference between the men of the two 
Parties. While there is a considerable difference in measures, 
the first emphasis seems properly to be on men and not 
measures. Quite apart from the fact that Mr. Fraser and Mr. 
Nash have grown old and rather tired in office, there looms 
behind them the Left Wing of New Zealand’s Socialist Party. 
They were led in the old House by Mr. A. H. Nordmeyer, the 
former Minister for Industries and Commerce, and Mr. A. 
McLagan, the former Minister for Labour. They are much 
younger than the Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance 
and are generally considered to be extreme Socialists. Mr. 
Nordmeyer, who before he entered politics in 1935 was a 
Presbyterian Minister, is a man without practical experience 
in business, but believes in the control of business by regula- 
tions and in particular by limitation of its profits through a 
price tribunal. He incurred the hostility of practically the 
whole commercial community, who were convinced that his 
ultimate.aim was the elimination of private enterprise. 

Mr. McLagan was an even more powerful figure, and the 
last has not been heard of him in our politics. He holds a safe 
Labour seat and is a dour and determined Trade Unionist. 
His appearance is grim and his looks do not belie his outlook. 
Not much was heard of him during the election, but his powers 
in the Labour caucus and the Labour Cabinet were constantly 
increasing. It was believed by a large section of the com- 
munity that, were Labour returned to office, Mr. McLagan and 
Mr. Nordmeyer would press on with further nationalisation 
and would, sooner or later, supplant Mr. Fraser and Mr. Nash. 
These possibilities undoubtedly influenced the so-called swing- 
ing vote. 

There is a great difference in the calibre of the rank and file 
of the two Parties. The back benchers in the Labour Party 
are undistinguished men largely with a Trade Union back- 
ground. The leaders in the National Party are evenly balanced, 
drawn from all sections of the community and blessed with a 
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moderate outlook. They are not men of big business or likely 
to be dominated by big business in the manner of the Republi- 
can. Party in the United States. The evenness of Mr. 
Holland’s team combined with his own liberal and sincere 
attitude played a large part in influencing the election. 

The success of the National Party is in no sense a triumph 
for extreme Toryism. The National Party is pledged to 
maintain the well-known Social Security policy of the Labour 
Party. Social Security is no new thing in New Zealand. The 
Labour Party when it took office in 1935 already had a system 
of pensions introduced and expanded by its predecessors, 
Liberal and Conservative alike. The Labour Party greatly 
extended this system through the Social Security Act and its 
various amendments. The National Party may well try to put 
the system on a sounder financial basis, but it certainly will 
not abandon it. 

Nor will it interfere substantially with the existing 
nationalisation of industry in this country. The railways 
have been the property of the State almost since their incep- 
tion. The average citizen does not regard them as very 
efficient, but he never contemplates their being transferred to 
private ownership. Most of the coal-mines have been 
nationalised by the Labour Government ; but while this has 
been done recently, it is very improbable that the new Govern- 
ment will make a change. The development of hydro-electric 
power has always been a State enterprise and its distribution is 
carried out by local boards. There will be no change here. 

During its last term the Labour Party transferred to a 
State department the responsibility for workers’ compensation 
insurance. The National Party is pledged to return this as 
soon as possible to the insurance companies. Early in its term 
the Government nationalised the Reserve Bank. It will no 
doubt remain a State institution. In 1945 the Labour Party 
nationalised the Bank of New Zealand, which in any case was 
already controlled by the State. It is possible that the new 
Government will make an issue of some of the shares in the 
Bank to the public. But, apart from workers’ compensation 
insurance and the Bank of New Zealand, it is unlikely that any 
of our nationalised institutions and enterprises will pass to 
private ownership. The great significance of the National 
Party’s policy and its endorsement by the electors is that the 
Party will not proceed further with nationalisation and that it 
will remove the vexatious controls which Labour has fastened 
on the community long after their war-time justification had 
disappeared. 

Mr. Fraser’s Cabinet, like all Socialistic régimes, has 
delighted in controls—over sales of land, tenancies, businesses, 
professional practices and goods of most classes ranging from 
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eggs to motor cars, over the incorporation of companies with 
a capital of £10,000 or more, over the commencement of new 
businesses and industries, over the transfer of petrol pumps, 
in short over most aspects of the people’s life. There has been 
no more aggravating set of controls than the provisions of the 
statute, familiarly known as the Land Sales Act, whereby 
no land can be sold save at a price approved by a committee 
and based on values in 1942. Forms have to be filled in, the 
committees take evidence, prices are reduced, appeals can be 
made to a Court. The expense is considerable, a great deal of 
time is consumed, and a new and expanding group of civil 
servants has grown up. 

An ugly child of all these controls has been contempt for 
the law. A vendor of land is not bound to accept the price 
fixed by a committee; but if he declines, he cannot sell. 
The result has been a widespread system of “‘ under-the- 
table ’” transactions, whereby the purchaser has paid secretly 
the difference between the land sales price and the agreed 
price. All classes of the community have made these pay- 
ments, which are estimated to take place in at least 75 per cent. 
of all sales of land. 

The Government before the election firmly announced that 
it would continue land sales control. It can claim that it has 
to some extent prevented the inflation of farm values which 
occurred after the First World War. But the farmer has 
fiercely resented the fixing of prices for his land on 1942 values 
and the great majority of the voters have objected to a dis- 
honesty which they consider forced upon them. New Zea- 
landers as a whole are a law-abiding people. The Labour 
Government’s controls have produced a horde of inspectors, 
but have certainly not prevented evasion of the numerous 
statutes and regulations curtailing freedom of contract. 

The National Party has undertaken to remove controls 
from the sale of building sections, commercial buildings, 
business and professional goodwills, residences valued at more 
than £3,000 and any property valued at less than £750. Within 
a year probably all controls over the sale of land will go, save 
in the case of property sales to ex-Servicemen, where the 
difference between 1942 and current values will be borne by 
the State and paid by it to the vendor. The Serviceman will 
thus retain the advantage which he has under the present 
system of buying a house or a farm at its value in 1942. 

Mr. Holland and his new Cabinet have not an easy path 
before them. The new leader believes in the continued 
prosperity of this country and therefore in its capacity to 
continue its system of Social Security. He is pledged not to 
reduce wages or the Civil Service. So long as Britain, our 
chief customer, can continue to pay the present high prices 
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for our primary produce, all will probably be well. But if 
Britain in her present predicament should ask us to reduce the 
price for our butter (increased last year by 74 per cent.), there 
are rocks ahead. The purchasing power of the community 
would be reduced, and some of the uneconomic secondary 
industries founded and encouraged under Labour would go to 
the wall. 

These are some of the problems ahead. But the new 
Prime Minister is a resolute man. He is determined to deal 
with the industrial militants and to protect the moderates by 
insisting upon a secret ballot, under State supervision, before 
a strike is called. The community has new hope. Industry 
and commerce feel that they will soon be free of most of the 
irksome shackles of Socialism. The farmer believes that at 
last he has a sympathetic Government. The moderate 
Unionist believes that he will be protected against the 
wrecker. Given favourable economic conditions, the new 
Government has a great opportunity. 


L. K. Munro. 


STALIN AND THE SATELLITES 


By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


HE usual attitude towards the acts of violence now 

taking place in Eastern Europe is to regard them as 

symptoms of a stiffening of Kremlin control. In a sense 
this is right. But it by no means follows, as it is generally 
assumed, that the sort of control the Kremlin is now going in 
for reflects its original intention, or that the purges in 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland are items 
in a far-flung and far-seeing design. There is much to 
suggest the contrary. 

There was a time when the struggle inside the Communist 
Parties of Eastern Europe appeared to be a struggle between 
those Communists who were prepared to sacrifice everything 
for the sake of complete unity with Moscow and those who 
thought, reluctantly, that this was asking too much. But 
the distinction between the Muscovite and the National 
Communists had scarcely become generally understood before 
it was plainly out of date. The struggle is swiftly assuming 
a very different shape. It can no longer be seen as a conflict 
between two kinds of convinced Communists: it is a conflict 
between Communists and the unprincipled agents of Soviet 
power. 

Thus, when Tito defeated Stalin, one could say that 
national Communism had defeated Muscovite Communism. 
But when Rakosi in Hungary hanged his colleague, Laszlo 
Rajk, all one could say was that a trimmer had defeated a 
fanatic; for Rajk had for many years been a far more in- 
spired, convinced and trustworthy servant of the Moscow 
Central Committee than Rakosi. When Kostov in Bulgaria 
was arrested and put on trial, the same sort of thing happened 
again. For while Kostov has always been one of the front- 
rank stalwarts of militant Communism, a man who has 
suffered heavily for his faith and who, at the same time, has 
repeatedly outraged the liberal mind by his unscrupulous 
ruthlessness in the best Moscow manner, the men who arraign 
him are time-servers. Now that Gomulka in Poland has been 
disgraced by the time-servers of Polish Communism, the 
pattern becomes clear. Moscow no longer has any use for its 
most loyal, fanatical and overbearing ideologues. It seeks to 
replace them by corrupt and sycophantic yes-men. 

This can only mean that Moscow, for the time being, is 
no longer interested in the spread of Communism as such ; 
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and in the light of this conclusion the frequent rumours, 
supported by fairly clear evidence, that in Bucarest the 
redoubtable Anna Pauker has fallen from favour and that in 
Prague there is a battle royal between the senior Communists 
on the one hand (Gottwald, Zapotocky, Clementis, Nosek, 
etc.) and the professional agents of the Kremlin on the other 
(Party Secretary Slansky; Geminder, the horrible grey 
eminence; Fierlinger, the Quisling) appear more than 
plausible. Seen in this setting, the appointment of Marshal 
Rokossovsky to be Defence Minister for Poland has a very 
different look ; while even the elevation inside Russia of the 
place-hunter Vyshinsky, whose Party history is shaky in the 
extreme, may have its place in the new pattern. 

This is not simply another case of the Revolution devour- 
ing its own children: what is happening is that Stalin is 
killing the Revolution in Eastern Europe. The convinced 
Communists of the Satellites are being devoured by Soviet - 
power, just as they themselves devoured the Social Demo- 
crats, whom they first used. The hearts of the Communists 
Parties are being deliberately broken. A little more, and there 
will be no genuine Communist movement left in Eastern 
Europe. It is being betrayed just as German Communism 
was betrayed in the ’thirties. And whether this is in deference 
to what Stalin conceives as the ultimate good of the Revolu- 
tion, or to the immediate good of Soviet power, need not 
concern us in the least. The fact is all that matters ; and the 
fact, as far as it can be apprehended through the mists of 
deception, is that Communism as an active and militant 
faith in Eastern Europe is being killed by the very people 
who developed and exploited it. 

Surely, then, the great purges in the Satellites, the much 
advertised strengthening of the Soviet hand, are matters not 
for regret but for rejoicing. We are not (or we should not be) 
afraid of Russia as such. We are not (or we should not be) 
afraid of Communism as such. What we are afraid of, and 
with some justification, is the combination of Soviet power 
and the Marxist faith, the one exploiting the other. If the 
hearts of the Marxists are broken, if Russia can no longer rely 
on the militant ardour of an army of enthusiastic missionaries 
to carry out her orders, then we are back again face to face 
with the old familiar situation: an imperial Russia holding 
down her conquests by force. That at most. Probably less. 

I do not want to repeat the reasons offered in these pages 
two months ago to support the view that Russia is retreating 
from Europe. Nothing has happened since then to suggest 
the contrary. The Rokossovsky affair is held by many to be 
direct proof of the Kremlin’s intention of tightening its grip 
on Poland. Nothing, indeed, could be more evident. But 
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the questions to be asked are ‘‘ Why ?” and ‘“‘ How long for ?” 
The first thing that happened after Rokossovsky’s appoint- 
ment was the public disgracing of Gomulka, the Kremlin’s 
most loyal servant, and his expulsion from the Central 
Committee (he is also believed to be arrested, or about to be 
arrested). This, on the face of it, suggests very strongly that 
Moscow could not trust the Polish Communist Party to carry 
out this step by itself. Certainly the Polish Communists are 
now demoralised, just as the Czech, Hungarian and Bulgarian 
Communists are all demoralised. And it seems to me that 
there is only one likely reason for this extraordinary treatment 
of the men upon whom, until lately, the Russians have relied, 
and to whom they owe their whole position in Eastern Europe. 
That is, that the Communists of the Satellites are asking more 
than Stalin has any intention of giving. 

If he is preparing, as he shows every sign of doing, to 
withdraw his troops from Austria and Germany, an entirely 
new situation will be created in Eastern Europe, a situation in 
which everything will depend on the local Communist leaders 
and their Party machines, who are called upon in every case 
to hold down an anti-Communist majority. Ifthe Kremlin has 
decided, perhaps in view of Tito’s frustration of the Mediter- 
ranean plan, that the game is not worth the candle, that the 
demands of Soviet resources made by the satellite Com- 
munists to help them keep their subject population in good 
heart are altogether too high, that in any case the satellite 
ring, as it now exists, is fairly useless economically and a 
liability strategically (for even Stalin must know that in the 
event of war he could not rely on the satellite armies), and if 
the transfer of Soviet industry from West to East has now 
gone sufficiently far to justify the surrender of the satellite 
bastions at least in part—if all or any of these things are 
happening, the corollary is that Stalin is working round to 
the position where he can do some sort of a deal with the West 
at the expense of his loyal outposts. And if he has such a 
contingency in mind, then the necessity of removing the most 
recalcitrant ideologues is immediately clear: it would not 
be the first time that Stalin had thrown his most valiant hench- 
men to the wolves. Similarly, the appointment of Marshal 
Rokossovsky could be seen as a prelude to the betrayal of 
Poland to Germany. 

I am not prophesying that these things will happen. 
Nobody knows. They are in character, and certainly in view 
of the rapidly mounting economic crisis inside the USSR, the 
urgent necessity for some sort of a deal is increasingly 
apparent. But it is enough to say that they may happen. 
For too long too many people have assumed that the Kremlin 
has been slowly accomplishing a deep and far-sighted design, 
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and that everything that happens is a part of this design. 
This is what the Kremlin wishes us to think. It wishes, for 
example, both the people inside the Satellites and the people 
of the West to take the violence of the past few months as a 
sign of strength. We should do well to ask whether it is not 
really a sign of weakness. 

For all practical purposes, the correctness or incorrectness 
of this tentative analysis of what may happen is unimportant. 
The important thing is what has already happened. And what 
has already happened is that the Kremlin has begun to kill 
the spontaneous Communist movement in Eastern Europe— 
and at a time when popular discontent with the puppet 
Governments is steadily mounting. There is no doubt at all 
that this discontent has been cowed by the display of the iron 
hand in the recent purges; but it has not been dispelled. 
And surely, whatever the ultimate intention behind this 
extraordinary procedure, it is clear that with demoralised 
Communists trying to hold down totally disillusioned popula- 
tions the time has come for the West to take a more active 
and selective interest in the Satellites. Instead of giving them 
up for lost because of a series of purges and Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky, instead of sulkily and inaccurately lumping them 
together as a lot of tiresome Slavs, we should be awake to the 
mood of disillusionment and exploiting it in every conceivable 
way—and in a different way for each individual country. 

There was a time when it was safe to say that there was 
nothing to be done about the Satellites. All we could do was 
to show the peoples of Eastern Europe that they were not 
entirely forgotten and written off. For this purpose trade 
relations were useful, even if they meant the temporary 
strengthening of the puppet leaders. The peoples of the 
Satellites had to learn their lesson. Except towards Czecho- 
Slovakia, it was useless for us to adopt a high and mighty 
attitude about liberty and good government : they had never 
known liberty or good government, and Communism promised 
to give them first material security, then freedom. They had 
to find out for themselves that this was not so. They have now 
found out. And it is time for us to think again. For the first 
time since the squandering of opportunity at Teheran and 
Yalta we are in a position to take a hand in the destiny of 
Eastern Europe. 

It will not be easy. If Russia, later on, tries to do some 
kind of a deal we shall know what to do. But pending this 
consummation there are pressures at our disposal. The call 
is not for a blanket policy for all the Iron Curtain countries. 
We shall need a different approach to each. Roumania, for 
instance, is as good as gone and may well have to be given up. 
Czecho-Slovakia, on the other hand, is in desperate economic 
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straits, a condition very much aggravated by Russia’s action 
in forbidding her to trade with Yugo-Slavia—and one which 
might be susceptible to economic boycott. Poland is con- 
ducting a sustained and elaborate balancing act, with fear of 
a resurgent Germany carrying more weight than anything 
else. 

Another reason for treating these countries separately 
instead of lumping them together indiscriminately is that 
their own mutual relations are complicated in the extreme. 
There are strong reciprocal antipathies and distrusts; and 
into this pattern Yugo-Slavia also fits. Between Belgrade 
and Prague, for example, there are feelings of affinity and 
friendship. Between Belgrade and Budapest there is hatred. 

In a word, the Satellites, too long viewed as a shapeless 
red smear on the map of Europe, must be studied again both 
for themselves and as part of a surprisingly fluid general 
situation. It is a tall order. But if we are to exploit their 
present demoralised condition by propaganda, economic 
pressure and inducements, it must be done. And the Foreign 
Office is not enough. It is possible to conceive a most ade- 
quate foreign policy and then see it ruined by conflicting 
claims. The Board of Trade, the Treasury, the Ministry of 
Food, the Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry of Supply, to 
say nothing of the BBC, are all involved with the Foreign 
Office in this story, and the clear-sightedness of one may 
easily be frustrated by the importunities of another. Since 
the Labour Party appear to have written off Eastern Europe 
because it is not Socialist in the British manner, it remains 
for the Conservatives to sort the muddle out. The first step 
is to think of the Satellites in terms of Europe instead of in 
terms of the Iron Curtain, a defeatist phrase. 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 
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regarded as the turning point of the century by the measure 

of events as well as the measure of time. The future of a 
long series of world problems will be clearer when it has ended. 
It will determine whether European recovery through the 
Marshall Plan is possible, whether the North Atlantic Pact can 
assure the Western World of security, whether there will be a 
respite for the Communist-threatened Far East, whether 
Germany can be brought back into the European community, 
whether peace can be made with Japan without Russian 
participation. In short, it is likely to be the climacteric year 
of the cold war. In all these problems the part which the 
United States will play is paramount. And the United States 
itself will be having a Congressional election which will influ- 
ence her attitude towards all of them. 

Since that is so, the political picture in the United States 
has the right to be considered first. The Republican Party has 
done little to improve its status since the Presidential elections. 
It may not have lost ground, but it has gained none. There 
are, however, interesting movements within the Republican 
party itself, the importance of which will become clearer as 
the year proceeds. The Three Musketeers of the party, Taft, 
Dewey and Stassen, are still there, but now, to make the 
allusion more complete, a fourth has been added, General 
Eisenhower. If “ Ike”’ is not a candidate for the Republican 
nomination in 1952, then at least he has done nothing which 
would not have advanced his cause if he had been. His 
speeches are definitely political. In his most recent he 
attacked the social welfare philosophy of the Truman Admini- 
stration as a departure from traditional Americanism. ‘“ We 
recognise the degree of change when we come to see that the 
definition of a liberal has become a man in Washington who 
wants to play the Almighty with our money.” “ Ike” has 
many attractions as a Republican candidate—a military hero 
with a warm and engaging personality. But the biggest 
reason for predicting that he has a political future in the 
Republican party is that he has no political past. He will bea 
difficult man to attack not only because of what he is but 
because of what he was not. 

On the Democratic side there is the enigma of James 
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Byrnes, President Truman’s former Secretary of State. He 
has now broken completely with the Administration on the 
issue of the Welfare State. If the amateurs who ran the 
Dixiecrat campaign of 1948 on a weak issue could still corral 
thirty-eight Democratic electoral votes, what could not a 
shrewd politician such as Byrnes do ? It is a question which is 
worrying the President’s political advisers, who incidentally 
believe that Mr. Truman will (unlike Coolidge) choose to run 
for a second full term. Though Byrnes and Eisenhower think 
very much alike, not only on the Welfare State but on inter- 
national affairs, an outright alliance is most improbable. The 
name Republican is still anathema in the South and the over- 
tones of racial segregation which must exist in any Dixiecrat 
programme would be impossible for the Party founded by 
Abraham Lincoln to accept. 

These considerations will become more important in three 
years’ time. The chief issue in the coming Congressional 
campaign is likely to be the growth of Government spending. 
The Democrats have already shown a strong sensitivity to 
Republican attacks on high spending and high taxes. They 
evidently feel that an unbalanced budget is a political dis- 
advantage. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Snyder, has 
declared it must be balanced. Since this is an election year, 
higher taxes are unlikely, but at the same time the costly 
welfare programme appeals to many voters. Congressmen, 
looking around for some place in which they can economise, 
might be strongly tempted to turn to the foreign aid pro- 
grammes. The foreigner has no vote. This being the situation, 
Mr. Paul Hoffman and the E.C.A. do not want anything done 
which will make it more difficult to secure Congressional 
approval of next year’s Marshall Aid appropriations, and 
everything possible done to make approval easier. Hence Mr. 
Hoffman’s campaign for European “ integration.” 

The original Marshall Plan legislation referred to “ the 
advantages which the United States has enjoyed through the 
existence of a large domestic market with no internal trade 
barriers.” It was therefore American policy to hasten and 
encourage ‘‘ economic co-operation in Europe.’ Congress, 
apparently, saw little difference between European countries 
where 100 miles is a long distance and 100 years a short time, 
and the United States where 100 years is a long time and 
100 miles a short distance. The American States federated 
into a free trade area before industries had become established. 
None of the original States had ever been sovereign, and the 
new States had never been States. America therefore started 
her free trade area on a clean slate, with no historical compli- 
cations or social problems due to the existence of long- 
established industries. 
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There was a nine months’ delay before Congress finally 
approved this year’s Marshall Aid funds. The chief reason 
was the Congressional belief that Marshall Aid, instead of 
advancing the idea of a Western European “ community ” 
about which the Administration had spoken so enthusiasti- 
cally when the Marshall Plan was proposed, had, on the 
contrary, subsidised and encouraged each European nation’s 
self-sufficiency. 

In the meantime the somewhat vague American con- 
ception of Western Europe as a ‘“ community ”’ collectively 
strong enough to constitute a “ third force ”’ alongside Russia 
and the United States has gradually grown under Congress- 
sional nurturing from something intangible to something 
tangible. It is no longer advocated as an attitude but as an 
institution. Passing through a phase in which economic 
co-operation was the key-word, it has now become “ inte- 
gration’”’ with political overtones. Integration has first 
priority in American foreign policy, yet there is still confusion 
about its precise meaning, about what it is intended to accom- 
plish and what it will not accomplish. 

It is not a revolutionary effort to create a Federated 
United States of Europe before Marshall Aid ends. In a 
recent speech Mr. Paul Hoffman made it appear almost 
reactionary—a return to the good old days. At the beginning 
of the century Europe was the centre of trade and commerce. 
The conditions of its greatness were substantial free trade 
throughout Europe and free movement of capital and labour. 
“For the past fifty years Europe has been in the process of 
destroying the conditions of its economic greatness.” This 
speech led one commentator to decide that integration meant 
“ getting back to 1900 by 1952.” 

There is, however, an essential difference between condi- 
tions which once existed in Europe and the integration on 
which the United States now insists. Fifty years ago Europe’s 
tariffs were low for everybody. Now the United States is 
urging a preferential system as a step towards a complete 
tariff union, or free European market, with barriers up 
against the non-European world. Europe may become 
equally great if that happens, but it will not be by the restora- 
tion of the former basis of her economic strength. 

As a first stage there would be three groups of “‘ integrated” 
states; the three Scandinavian countries, France and Italy, 
and the veteran Benelux union. The latter two might then 
blend into Fritalux, a name which persists despite the risk 
that with the addition of Western Germany it would become 
Fritzalux. Scandinavia would join too and the free European 
market would exist. Britain’s position is somewhat of a 
puzzle. At first the Americans undoubtedly hoped she would 
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be in, but now appreciate the reasons why she must stay out. 
So they hope that British genius for the constitutionally 
illogical will enable her to be both in and out. For a country 
which can consider India an independent Republic and part 
of the Commonwealth at one and the same time, it is held 
that this ought not to be too difficult. But even if Britain is 
not squarely inside an integrated Europe, genuine British 
support for regional economic grouping in Europe and for 
ultimate European integration is looked upon as one of the 
essential elements of sustained recovery. The other two are 
genuine willingness on the part of Western Germany to 
eschew nationalism and link its economic future with that of 
Western Europe, and genuine willingness on the part of 
Western Europe and particularly France to permit Germany 
to develop for her own and Europe’s benefit. 

At first it was feared that Britain would obstruct the 
movement of Western Europe towards integration. When the 
Marshall Plan was proposed in June, 1947, Mr. Bevin warmly 
grasped it “‘ with both hands.”” When Mr. Hoffman proposed 
“integration,” Sir Stafford Cripps appeared to touch it with 
frigid fingers. His emphasis on the obligations of Britain to 
the Commonwealth and the Sterling Area was interpreted as 
a rebuff. Three weeks later Sir Stafford made a broadcast 
speech directed mainly to Europe which left a different 
impression. Britain had taken and would take the initiative in 
liberalising European trade. She would encourage European 
regional groups. Finally, ‘“‘ There is certainly nothing in the 
British position in the Sterling Area to prevent us from 
playing a full part in the economic integration of Western 
Europe.”’ It is a pity from the American point of view that 
Sir Stafford cannot make his second speech on any given topic 
first. It always makes a better impression. It would make a 
still better impression if the echoes of his earlier remarks were 
absent. 

Americans are therefore encouraged that Britain will 
support the long-range goal of Western European integration 
—that she will help to build the house though she will not be 
a permanent tenant. One of the three elements in European 
recovery is available. Encouraging steps have recently been 
taken to add the other two elements. West German readiness 
to associate with Western Europe and French willingness to 
accept such association. These three elements are looked 
upon here as linked together. The French fear that Germany 
would dominate an integrated Europe would be reduced if 
Britain, linked with the Commonwealth and Sterling Area, 
was there to redress the balance. French security fears would 
gradually diminish too, as the North Atlantic Pact became 
a reality. With the growth of military strength in Western 
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Europe the danger of permitting Western Germany to have 
armed forces of her own would recede. A small German army 
with a strong Western military establishment is quite different 
from a small German army with a weak Western force. 

These are the lines along which America believes European 
recovery can be achieved. In the long-run integration is 
expected to make Europe a real third force, equal in power to 
Russia and the United States. For the short run it will 
prevent Germany from being sucked into the Soviet orbit and 
provide a means for its incorporation into Western Europe. 

The problem of Germany. and the problem of Japan have 
at least one thing in common—namely, the question how 
they may be saved from absorption into the Communist 
camp either through subversion or force. At present the 
solution to capture by force is being discussed in much the 
same terms of reference. Neither country is to be permitted 
an army. Any country would like to have its neutrality 
permanently guaranteed by somebody else, so that it is not 
really surprising that a majority in both ex-enemy countries 
appear to have no objections to this policy. But here again 
American domestic politics may enter the picture. By using 
Japanese and German troops the burden on the United 
States would be lessened. There has been little or no talk in 
military circles about the advantage of a small Japanese 
army but a great deal about the need for a small German 
army. Western Germany, the argument runs, can only be 
relied upon to co-operate with the West if it can be certain of 
protection against Russia. The West cannot protect it against 
Russia without using German man-power. Japan’s strategic 
position is different. Her man-power is not needed, but her 
bases are. The American military would like to be assured of 
their use and would prefer them to be under exclusive Ameri- 
can control, rather than under inter-allied control. This is 
one of the unresolved points which may be cleared up as the 
year proceeds, and the possibility of signing a peace treaty 
with Japan even if Russia declines to take part in the peace 
conference becomes clearer. 

The desire to stabilise the situation in Japan has become 
stronger as the Communist successes in China have become 
more pronounced. America still appears to be waiting for 
the Chinese dust to settle while the dust clouds increase in 
obscurity. Domestic politics here again influence American 
foreign policy. Concern over Chinese developments is strong, 
particularly on the West coast. Republican members of 
Congress have already seized upon China as their principal 
issue in foreign policy. In weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages of recognising the Communist régime the 
Secretary of State must also consider the political repercus- 
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sions of such an act. He might lose valuable Congressional 
support if he did so before next summer, which would make it 
more difficult to secure Congressional approval for other 
foreign policy measures. In any case Mr. Acheson has 
promised that there will be no recognition without consulting 
Congress. Failure to recognise the Communist régime, how- 
ever, might play into Russia’s hands by leaving her in un- 
disturbed possession. Trade with China is not as important 
to the United States as it is to Britain, but the United States 
has an interest in seeing trade open between China and the 
Western world because without it Japan’s chances of becoming 
economically self-supporting are less. 

But the Far East is not the main battle-ground in the cold 
war any more than it was in the real war. The cold war, 
America has decided, will be lost or won in Europe and 
possibly this coming year. Hence the note of urgency in all 
American discussions of what Europe must do. The pressure 
for “‘ integration ’’’ is not just another manifestation of the 
American itch to give ring-side advice. Americans feel that 
their own future is at stake in what Europe does. “ Integra- 
tion ’’ is advanced by Mr. Hoffman “as the only framework 
in which Europe could begin to become truly self-supporting, 
and within which Europe could achieve a high and rising 
standard of living.’”’ If Europe did not become truly self- 
supporting, a real third force in the world, then America 
herself, to use another phrase of Mr. Hoffman’s, ‘“‘ would 
unavoidably become a garrison state.”’ 

It is reassuring to note that pressure for European integra- 
tion is accompanied by the recognition that, by itself, it is 
not enough to solve Europe’s economic problem and in par- 
ticular to solve its dollar problem. Americans, as they study 
their favourable balance of trade, recognise that there is 
nothing “‘ favourable ’”’ about it and that “ balance ’”’ is the 
wrong word to use. They see that the only alternative ways 
of dealing with the European dollar famine are continued aid, 
increased foreign investment, reduced American exports or 
increased American imports. The last is considered pre- 
ferable by far. Some it is true are a little impatient with 
Europe and place the whole blame on lack of European drive 
and initiative in pushing American sales. High tariffs ? 
There have already been two substantial cuts, at Geneva and 
Annecy, since the war, and America is preparing to negotiate 
a third. Customs procedures? They are being disentangled. 
But the Administration are convinced that there is much to 
be done on the American side. Talking of customs pro- 
cedures, Mr. Acheson said, “‘ There is some question whether 
a coffin containing a corpse should be dutiable as an article of 
merchandise or considered as the ‘ usual container’ of its 
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contents and hence free of duty.”” The remark was a little 
too true to be funny. 

Since the war, Americans sometimes complain, the 
response to every European crisis has been that the United 
States must do something about it ; wipe out the lend-lease 
debt, make a loan, start the Marshall Plan. The favourable 
reaction which greeted British devaluation was due in large 
part to the fact that this time Britain had done something 
herself to meet her own crisis. Because of that America is 
turning to examine with renewed energy the steps which she 
can take. Looking at Western Europe as a whole, America 
is asking that it do something, not exactly as a condition of, 
but at least as an encouragement to, further American help. 
If it is said that Europe is the best judge of how to put its 
house in order, Americans might reply that Europe cannot 
speak for itself, because nobody represents Europe. European 
statesmen think and speak for only segments of Europe. 
The United States can take a disinterested view of Europe as 
a whole, and say what a synthesis of all Europe’s national 
groups might say were it possible to create such a thing. 
And, in a long-distant future, America believes that such a 
synthesis will be possible. So she preaches to Europe with 
religious fervour, “‘ Behold how good and pleasant a thing it 
is, brethren, to dwell together in integration.”’ 

DENYS SMITH. 


WHY SHOULD WAGES BE FROZEN? 
By JAMES RAMSDEN 


HOSE who set out to analyse Britain’s financial and 
economic position are usually bank chairmen or econo- 
mists or men of like stature with a wide grasp and 
experience of commerce and industry. They write from a 
store of authoritative knowledge, and the statistics furnished 
monthly by the Board of Trade. This article, therefore, needs 
to be prefaced by an apology, since the writer claims no such 
qualifications ; he has read the newspapers, and the writings 
of the bank chairmen when he had time, but principally he 
has tried to pick the brains of those engaged in the business of 
West Riding, where he lives. The result is an attempt to 
appraise where the British industrial set-up is going wrong, 
and how it might be put right, by a Conservative government 
genuinely convinced of the practicability of free enterprise. 
For a long time now the British economy has been con- 
trolled. Even before the war it was not completely free, but 
many of the forces which the theorists associate with “‘ free 
competition ’’ were present and played their beneficent part. 
Now they are strangled, and the present rigidities have 
communicated their inimical influence to the public mind. 
Crescit indulgens sibt dirus hydrops. 
Straws show which way the wind blows. When just lately 
a small Cheshire firm succeeded in producing a petrol substi- 
tute, and marketed it as unrationed motor fuel, the penny 
press made it a front-page story. The tone of the columnists 
was surprised, almost injured, mirroring the public’s reaction. 
Were motorists really to have all they wanted of the coveted 
fluid, and at a price clearly influenced by no other considera- 
tions than the equation of supply and demand ? Would the 
heavy hand of official intervention stay suspended ? Was the 
Ministry of Fuel asleep? Surely it was time retribution 
overtook those whose temerity had given the motoring public 
this guilty peep into the land of promise ? Such was appar- 
ently the feeling, and it is an unhealthy one. It demonstrates 
the insidious effect of a decade of restrictions and controls. 
The psychological impact of these ten years has left its mark, 
and the professed resolve of half the electorate to restore 
conditions of free enterprise and free choice for the consumer 
rests on somewhat shaky foundations. 
The official attitude was no less alarming. If the produc- 
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tion of anything can ever be left to take its natural course, it 
is surely that of the substitute Baxtrol. But the public 
having elected to make it a game of grandmother’s footsteps 
with the Board of Trade, the Board has been willing to play. 
It has issued a statement. It is primly reluctant to safeguard 
the industrial competitors of Baxtrol’s makers for the 
ingredient chemicals, methanol and acetone, “‘ by the imposi- 
tion of statutory controls.” ‘“‘ But,” it says, “ the manu- 
facturers in limiting supplies for the purpose in question are 
acting in accordance with the Board’s wishes.’ This is not 
only pompous but childishly superfluous. The manufacturers 
concerned, apparently the I.C.I., could surely be relied upon 
not to throw over their industrial customers, an assured and 
longstanding market, for an outlet which is bound to be short- 
lived, however attractive now. So why should the Ministerial 
oracle pronounce at all, unless it was all for the sake of a tail- 
piece of familiar propaganda ? Baxtrol, if it can be produced 
in large quantities, will be distributed via the petrol-rationing 
scheme, on a basis of “‘ fair shares for all.”’ 

This is, of course, an insignificant instance ; but it em- 
braces the rudiments of a lesson which, after six years of war 
and four more of Socialism, will have to be relearnt. It is not 
only that where sound commercial principles point the way, 
Government interference is unnecessary and extravagant. 
It is that there exists for all goods which are produced, and 
which people want to buy, a proper price ; and that that price is 
hit upon when industry can sell whatever the thing is for as 
much as the public is prepared to give for it. This is the free 
market price. It provides industry with an indispensable 
guide as to what can and what cannot be produced economic- 
ally. It is a yardstick by which to measure costs. It has now 
very largely disappeared from the British home-market ; 
and if it is argued that before the war it was not so common as 
it might have been, then this only underlines the truth that 
even before the war costs in our economy were not given the 
attention which they deserved. Now, in the sphere of essential 
foods, subsidies serve to conceal the market price. It is marked 
in the case of consumer goods by utility price ranges and 
allowances for profits by way of margin and cost-plus. When 
the State interferes in trade on its own account, the evils of 
monopoly are given statutory encouragement, and again the 
true price disappears. This is only too obvious in the recent 
tendency of Road Haulage charges to creep up into line with 
those of the Railways. 

After the war, Mr. Dalton said that he was going to peg 
prices. He did so, partly, no doubt, in a genuine, if mis- 
guided attempt to prevent a wages-prices spiral, but equally 
certainly to fulfil the promises of his party to stabilise the cost 
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of living. Sir John Anderson pointed out at the time that if 
natural price levels were short-circuited, costs would rise 
uncontrollably. He has not since changed his opinion, nor 
regrettably has the Socialist party changed its policy, al- 
though it is now a commonplace of ministerial speechmaking 
that future prosperity will depend upon our success in pro- 
ducing at lower costs. But we are still missing very badly the 
wholesome chastisement of free market prices at home. 
They ought to be bullying the costs and holding them down. 
Efficient firms, which can quote the public the best prices 
ought to be collaring the market; others, less well co- 
ordinated, should be feeling the draught. As things are, the 
inefficient too often operate beneath the protection of a gener- 
ous. margin. Those who are better placed have to devote 
time and ingenuity to protecting their gains from a rapacious 
Revenue-system. 

The remedy is for the country to elect a Government 
which will order things so that prices will recover much of 
their freedom to find their own level. But wage-levels 
naturally enter into the operation too, and it is necessary to 
refer to them before a solution is suggested. Indeed, wages 
are only another variety of price. There is a labour market 
just as there is a commodity market, and the wage is the 
price at which labour can economically be hired. At least it 
ought to be so. 

But now the price of labour is to be pegged too. That is 
the upshot of the recent decision by the T.U.C. that, subject 
to certain conditions, wage-claims will no longer be pressed. 
In so far as this policy reflects a mood of growing respon- 
sibility on the part of the T.U.C. it deserves all the praises it 
has got, and no less credit should go to the public-spiritedness 
of the Unions if it turns out that in the long run they have 
been made the victims of wrong-headed Government policy 
and are barking up the wrong tree. By agreeing to the wage- 
freeze the Unions have temporarily waived their right of 
collective bargaining. Since it is from the successful exercise 
of this activity that they derive most of their usefulness and 
their strength, no supporter of British Trade Unionism, and 
least of all its own leaders, will see much cause for satisfaction 
in this state of affairs. And yet, we are told, it is necessary 
in the interests of low-cost production. 

But is it? Suppose that instead of freezing wages the 
Government had attacked the problem from the other end. 
Suppose that artificial price levels, price controls, and re- 
strictions on output had been tackled first. If this had been 
done, and if the result turned out to be that efficient firms 
came forward into their proper place as market-leaders, while 
the less efficient fell away towards bankruptcy, there would 
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have been a natural and wholesome redistribution of labour, 
Jobs in the bad firms would be closing down. The good ones 
would be hiring more workers to take up their expanding 
markets. These would find it an economical proposition to 
offer higher wages if they were going to get the extra labour 
and hence the extra production. A wage-freeze as rigid and 
extensive as the present would be unnecessary. Men would 
be working in the most essential jobs in conditions where 
their efforts would be most fully productive. The redistribu- 
tion of labour which is now admitted to be necessary would 
be brought about by natural economic forces. As it is, it now 
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further use of its powers of compulsory direction. 

A change of policy to bring about this change of conditions 
in industry, and especially in the home market is long overdue. 
The Conservative party has recently announced its intention 
of reviewing the food subsidies, but there is scope for the good 
effects of their disappearance to make themselves felt only in 
the field of taxation. We can also be confident that under a 
Conservative Government the abuses of the new State 
monopolies will be diminished. But on the third and most 
important question, the freeing of commodity prices, and the 
redistribution of labour, in the interests of lower costs, some 
forthright statement of attitude and intention would be 
welcome. 

The solution at this late hour will make necessary some 
measures of disinflation. These need not be very extensive. 
The rise in prices due to devaluation, which will make itself 
felt in February or March, is going to be more substantial 
than the Government have forecast, and this will mop upa 
considerable amount of purchasing power at home. Still, 
there will have to be some restriction of credit. A profit must 
become harder to earn, and a wage-packet better worth 
having. And while the reshuffle of jobs is going on, there will 
have to be some temporary unemployment. 

It is unfortunate that political dnimosities and the near 
approach of the General Election have made it so difficult to 
approach the implications of this question with detachment. 
Full employment, in the sense of the White Paper, does not 
imply that a man ought not to be out of a job while he is seeking 
another and a better one, nor that conditions will never arise 
when he should be impelled to lose one job and find another. 
These conditions prevail now, and unemployment benefits 
exist for the relief of hardship. There is all the difference in 
the world between a “ hard core’’ of a million unemployed 
and the temporary unemployment of four or five hundred 
thousand men in the process of changing jobs. 

Moreover, as every employer now knows, there is 4 
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marginal number of workers who will never settle to one job, 
or do an honest day’s work for their money, while another 
can be had for no more trouble than it takes to ask for their 
cards. In the present conditions of overfull employment, 
industry has to carry the burden of this shifting and shiftless 
minority, which can never be made to pull its weight without 
the discipline which, in a free society, only economic forces 
can impose. 

One final consideration may be mentioned as a plea for a 
more realistic price system and a more flexible position in the 
market for labour. It has become increasingly obvious that 
a gap exists between the level of production per man-hour, or 
productivity, as it was before the war, and as it is now; 
between the promises of what beneficent results would flow 
from the five-day week and the performance ; even between 
ministerial enunciations about production figures and the 
less prejudiced conclusions of private persons. On account of 
this gap, industry incurs a heavy, and it may be in a buyers’ 
market, fatal burden of avoidable extra cost. The extent of 
this gap may be variously measured ; in a homely way by 
the number of hours spent drinking tea by the men who are 
building the Council house which you hope to get; more 
scientifically by the figures recently quoted by Lord Rennell 
in the House of Lords * ; or by Sir Peter Bennett’s now well- 
known instance from his own factory, where a 50 per cent. 
improvement in mechanisation has only been matched by a 
35 per cent. increase in productivity. 

This gap must somehow be bridged. So far the Govern- 
ment has hit upon only one way of doing it, that of repeated 
exhortation, which has proved a conspicuous example of the 
law of diminishing returns. It is to be hoped that no short- 
term political considerations will deter the Conservative 
Party from accepting this fact and declaring itself prepared to 
act upon its implications. 

JAMES RAMSDEN. 


* “ Before the war, the number of weeks’ wages needed for a standard 
council house was 112; now it is 213—getting on for double. For the car 
the figures were 39 and 55 weeks; for the motorcycle, 114 weeks and 17} 
weeks ; for the suit 5 weeks and 7 weeks. For the radio set the figures were 
34 weeks and 44 weeks.’’ (House of Lords Official Report, Wednesday, 
Nov. 2, 1949, Col. 56.) 


THE SOFT PEDAL 


By ProFessor W. L. BurN 


HE political writer who is anxious to instruct but 

reluctant to offend must be very careful nowadays. It 

is not merely that the expression of doubts about the 
state of the national economy or of the groundnut scheme or 
criticisms of the Minister of Civil Aviation are regarded by 
supporters of the Government as unchivalrous. One has also 
to take into account the peculiar sensitiveness of members of 
the Government as individuals. Mr. Aneurin Bevan has 
complained that people are rude to him. Mr. Shinwell, after 
contrasting the dishes at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet un- 
favourably with the delights of a fish-and-chip supper, was 
obliged to condemn the manners of his fellow-guests. These 
are not warnings to be disregarded. They come from two of 
His Majesty’s Ministers who, above all others, stand for that 
wide tolerance, that high and courteous magnanimity, which 
has enabled political conflict to be carried on in this country 
without social exacerbation. 

So much must be granted and the critic must walk deli- 
cately, attributing to those whom he ventures to criticise the 
best of intentions and the highest of motives; treating his 
political opponents with the same genial and unsuspecting 
confidence as the horse which he has backed for the Derby. 
In this frame of mind the writer of the present article embarks 
upon an examination of two speeches which illustrate one 
aspect of the case presented for Socialism. 

In June, 1949, Mr. Morgan Phillips, the secretary of the 
Labour Party, gave a broadcast talk on ‘‘ What the Labour 
Party Stands For.”” About a third of the broadcast (which 
was published in The Listener of June 30) was devoted to an 
attack on the Conservative Party. 


The Tory Party that the facts of history portray .... was a 
party slick and cynical in leadership, inefficient in administration, 
opposed to social advance and often brutal in its treatment of the 
poor, the weak and the sick. 


By contrast with the barristers, company directors, land- 
owners, shipowners and brokers on the Conservative side of 
the House there is the Labour Party, composed of “‘ ordinary 
people who have come together for a common purpose.” 
Mr. Phillips went on to describe that purpose. 
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We all believe passionately that it is possible to get rid of the 
miseries of war and unemployment, starvation and poverty and 
ignorance. We are out to liberate the human spirit; to get a fairer 
share of wealth and opportunity for everyone ... Labour, having 
grown through free discussion and free persuasion, seeks even 
greater freedom for all peoples. 


It might be easier to argue with Mr. Phillips if one knew 
whether Mr. Strachey’s dealings with Algerian wine, potatoes, 
apples and groundnuts were to be taken as the standard of 
efficient administration; or the precise degree of social 
retrogression which such Conservative legislation as the Public 
Health Act of 1875, the Education Act of 1902, or the Un- 
employment Insurance Act of 1927 represented. But, after 
all, Mr. Phillips was making a political broadcast and in that, 
surely, he can claim the benefit of Dr. Johnson’s dictum, that 
“ treating your adversary with respect is giving him an advan- 
tage to which he is not entitled.” 

It is the positive side of Mr. Phillips’s broadcast, his 
description of the Labour Party, which we must bear in mind ; 
complementing it with the speech delivered by Mr. Hardman, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education, to his 
constituents at Darlington on November 20, and reported 
in the Darlington and Stockton Times of November 26. After 
acriticism of Mr. Harold Macmillan, Mr. Hardman went on to 
say : 


The Harold Macmillans are just straws which are being swept 
away by the great onward march of humanity not only in this country 
but throughout the world. Nothing can stop the desire and demand 
of the ordinary men and women to have their fair return from human 
life. That is the great, broad vision of ordinary men and women 
in the world to-day. They are on the march together for fairer 
conditions and for an opportunity to live a decent life. Nothing 
can stop that great onward march. And when the election comes we 
shall not only do the British people a service, but even more impor- 
tant we shall do mankind a service by seeing that the standard we 
raised in 1945 is held proudly aloft in 1950 as it was then. 


One longs for the pen of G. K. Chesterton (‘‘ Are they 
clinging to their crosses, F. E. Smith ?’’) to depict “‘ the rest 
of mankind ’’— the Eskimo in his igloo ; the Tibetan monk in 
his monastery, waiting with tremulous anticipation for the 
results of our next General Election; the head-hunter still 
in his tracks; the Indian poised on some fragment of the 
Andes ; the Patagonian peering through his mists—with no 
other desire than to know if Mr. Shinwell is to continue at 
the War Office, or Mr. Hardman at the Ministry of Education. 
If one wanted to be rather ponderously academic about 
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“that great onward march ”’ which Mr. Hardman speaks of, 
one would be inclined to ask why the Socialists, to whom 
Victorian /aisser-faire is anathema, have nevertheless retained 
the far more dubious Victorian belief in the inevitability of 
progress. Indeed there are a lot of questions about that 
‘“‘ great onward march ”’ which one would like to ask ? Is the 
current increase in crime and in divorce a part of it? Are we 
marching in step with the Communists ? And to what atomic 
goal? Interesting as the answers to these questions might 
be, however, our immediate task is to consider the Labour 
Party and Socialist politics in the light thrown on them by 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Hardman. 

It is a mild and gentle light, endowing the Labour Party 
with a wistful, half-pathetic charm. The ordinary man and 
woman coming together to seek fairer conditions for everyone, 
to liberate the human spirit—the picture is entrancing, the 
invitation irresistible. It evokes the same nostalgic longing 
as the memory of hymns sung in the school chapel half a 
century ago or the sight of one of those timid, unambitious 
water-colours which our great-aunts used to paint. It pro- 
vides one of those transient visions of sheer goodness which 
too seldom illuminate this world. How fortunate must be 
the electors of Darlington, who can enter this spiritual para- 
dise by the simple process of voting for Mr. Hardman ! 

Criticism of this vision is as embarrassing as criticism of 
the first drawing of a child of five. One hesitates to say a 
word which might shake the little artist’s innocent pride. 
And yet, without being hypercritical, certainly without being 
rude, there are one or two things which might be whispered. 
Are not Mr. Phillips and Mr. Hardman doing the Labour 
Party an injustice in suggesting that it is composed of 
“ordinary ’’ men and women? Does it not also include men 
and women of striking personality and remarkable individu- 
ality ? And, perhaps more to the point, does it not include 
very wealthy and powerful capitalist organisations in the 
form of Trade Unions ? Has it, or has it not, during its control 
of the House of Commons, somewhat limited by its applica- 
tion of the closure the “‘ free discussion ’’ of which Mr. Phillips 
speaks and, indeed, denied itself the opportunity for the fullest 
use of “free persuasion’? But let us look at a specific 
example of what has happened to “ordinary ’’ people who have 
come into conflict with Socialist policy. 

In 1937 there was formed, by a number of London bus 
conductors, the National Passenger Workers’ Union. What- 
ever merits this body had, it had the great demerit of com- 
peting with that colossus, the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. The London Passenger Transport Board was eventu- 
ally ‘‘ persuaded’ (as Mr. Phillips might say) to prohibit 
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twelve of its employees, members of the small union (one of 
them the holder of the Victoria Cross), from taking their 
vehicles out. In September, 1946, the second step was taken. 
The London Passenger Transport Board made membership 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union a condition of 
employment. The Government was not directly concerned, 
of course. But it “ washed its hands in innocence in vain,” 
because Mr. Ness Edwards, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour, so far revealed his feelings, when answer - 
ing a question on July 30, 1946, as to describe the small 
union as a “ scab union.” 


In England, said M. Bertrand De Jouvenel, respect for non- 
conformity is an essential article of the democratic creed. . . And, 
now, here was a flat refusal of the right of dissent... As for the 
Government itself it was impossible to find out what its position 
was: when asked, it took refuge in evasive answers. It was astute 
enough not to formulate any decision in principle: in this way 
public opinion was put to sleep and the big Union enabled to com- 
plete the work of destroying the smaller without exciting public 
attention.* 


Elsewhere we have had an instance of a man being dismissed 
from his employment under a local authority because he had 
failed to pay his Union dues ; of other men (such as Plymouth 


Brethren) being subjected to economic outlawry because 
their religious scruples prevented them from joining a Trade 
Union. With the best will in the world it is difficult to see 
in these cases much evidence of “ free persuasion ”’ or “ free 


”? 


discussion.’’ The “ forward march ”’ of the National Passenger 
Workers’ Union ended in the ranks of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. Whether the human spirits of the 
members of the smaller union were liberated is an interesting 
but insoluble question. 

The “great, broad vision” is not a monopoly of Mr. 
Hardman’s, but opinion may differ on the interpretation of 
the spectacle. Is it beyond all doubt that joyous and generous 
gathering that he pictures? There are ordinary people in it, 
to be sure, but some of them are not behaving with the 
enthusiasm which the Socialist promises of ‘‘ greater freedom ”’ 
would lead one to expect. But no doubt, in a “ great forward 
march of humanity ” a few “ ordinary ” people must expect 
to be crushed underfoot. It is to be hoped they have the 
consolation of knowing that the standard of 1945-50 is 
proudly held aloft over them. 

W. L. Burn. 


* Problems of a Socialist England, pp. 142-144 (1947). The author is by 
no means an unsympathetic critic of the Labour Government, 


FARM AND GARDEN 


A NEW IDEA FOR AGRICULTURE 
By Dr. H. M. LEAKE, Sc.D. 


RITISH agriculture has been passing through a transi- 

tional period. On the one hand, the age-old landlord- 

tenant-labourer partnership has largely broken down and, 
with it, one major source of capital has dried up ; on the other, 
there has developed a labour shortage, in its turn leading to 
mechanisation with increased capital charges. In yet another 
direction, science is replacing empiricism with a consequential 
need for trained technical supervision. It is impossible to 
discuss in any detail the reactions to these changes ; one point 
only may be mentioned. With labour in short supply, its 
bargaining position is strengthened and it is tending to 
organise itself, following industrial precedent, on trade union 
lines. This is unfortunate, for it is needlessly creating an 
atmosphere of antipathy between employer and employee; 
and the curious position is arising that while industrial trade 
unionism is painfully attempting to break down that antipathy, 
a relic of past injustices, agricultural labour is moving along 
the path which fosters it. 

It is in this transitional stage that the industry has been 
called on to exert its utmost effort. Under the pressure of war, 
a host of Government-fostered stimulants has been applied 
in the form of subsidies and controls while technical advice has 
been provided in the form of a vast, official technical service. 
It is not germane to the present discussion whether the loss 
to the farmer through controlled prices offsets the various 
subsidies ; what is germane is the fact that, in spite of all these 
efforts and whatever the progress made, there remains a long 
road to travel before the full, potential production is brought 
to harvest, whether through increased yield per acre or the 
development of marginal land. 

With this relative failure following so. much effort, it is 
pertinent to enquire whether action along different lines would 
not have been more productive of results. A survey of the 
various systems under which agriculture is conducted in 
different countries suggests that this is so. Such a survey 
indicates that technical services, to be fully productive, must 


be incorporated in, and form an integral part of, the industry. § 


Further, the system of subsidies for this or that crop or class of 
stock too often leads merely to the expansion of the favoured 
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item at the expense of the less favoured without effect on total 
production ; in other words, it overlooks the fact that the unit 
is the farm and not the crop, and that the whole rotational 
sequence may be thrown out of balance. It is the farm as a 
unit that must be considered. 

If, in what follows, the provision of a technical service 
looms large, it is less because this has an over-riding importance 
than because such provision forms a dominant factor in 
determining the size of the economic unit. The cost forms an 
overhead charge and the turn-over must be of a magnitude to 
carry it. The second factor in determining the size of the 
unit appears from other considerations. A common industrial 
procedure is to fortify the main productive effort by subsidiary 
production from which profit may be derived even though the 
main product is sold at cost. Agriculture offers a wide 
opportunity for the expansion of such subsidiary production, 
particularly in perishable produce. A third factor lies in the 
wide divergence in price, again in subsidiary production, 
between that received by the farmer and that paid by the 
ultimate consumer. 

Consider the structure of a unit organisation such as to 
take advantage of the benefits arising from the above oppor- 
tunities. The area which it must control will be determined 
by the need for carrying the technical staff and for the supply- 
ing, processing and grading plants and, perhaps, a marketing 
organisation, on a scale which will make these economic 
propositions. It will divide this area into farms of a size 
which will provide a competent farmer with full employment 
and an adequate return for his efforts, and it will lease these on 
terms which include the handling of all his produce by the 
organisation, payment being made on the basis of a fixed 
minimum sum down and a share in the ultimate profits. 
Thereby is introduced the important principle of co- 
partnership, now gaining strength and providing a reconciling 
influence in industry ; and the fundamental importance of this 
principle might well be emphasised by the adoption for the 
organisation of the title, Agricultural Co-partnership Associa- 
tion. Within this structure, the function of the technical 
service will be to act as friend and adviser to the farmer and to 
work out with him a scheme for co-ordinated production. To 
carry out this function effectively one farm unit will be 
retained under direct control as an experimental area. 

It can hardly be doubted that an Association such as that 
briefly outlined, would not merely prove a profitable under- 
taking, but would provide a strong stimulus to increased 
production through the intimate association of its technical 
service with the farming routine. But that, alone, is hardly 
sufficient. An age-old farming system cannot be rudely 
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broken up and replaced by a new and untried system. It is 
necessary, therefore, to see how such Associations fall into 
the present-day plan of agricultural organisation. 

In the first place, the structure of the Association is not 
iconoclastic ; it is best described as a return to the old triple 
partnership of landlord, tenant and labourer, with this differ- 
ence that the personal landlord, with his restricted financial 
resources, is replaced by an impersonal landlord having far 
greater financial freedom. In the second place, it would be 
totally impractical and undesirable to conceive the totality of 
agricultural production as being undertaken by such Associa- 
tions with the whole country divided among them as spheres 
of influence. It is among the chief recommendations of the 
proposal that there is no preconceived plan in this respect ; 
the members, with their locations, will be left to find their 
economic level as time proceeds. Neither in structure, there- 
fore, nor in numbers are they an alien imposition on the 
standard practice as evolved in the long history of British 
Agriculture. It is a question of evolution, not revolution. 

If this be so, it may be asked, how can such Associations 
materially influence the productivity of agriculture as a 
whole ? Consider such an Association in a particular tract. 
Within its individual structure, it would extend its facilities 
to housed labour, accepting the produce from the allotments, 
eggs, poultry, pigs and, perhaps, vegetables, on like co- 
partnership terms. A dual objective is thereby achieved ; an 
increase in its own turn-over and the offer to labour of an 
income additional to the wage. Encouragement of the co- 
partnership spirit is the surest way of countering the growing 
antipathy between labourer and employer. Outside its 
individual structure, it would be in a position to offer favour- 
able terms, again on the co-partnership principle, to the mass 
of individual farmers constituting the back-bone of the 
industry. The technical service could also be placed at the 
disposal of these, thereby building up a co-operative and 
friendly atmosphere, the antithesis of that created by market- 
ing through a compulsory, impersonal organisation imposed 
from above. Particularly would the atmosphere be favourable 
for handling the produce of any neighbouring land-settlement 
scheme, which now has to carry its own overheads. Again, 
the advantages are complementary—to the Association an 
increase in turn-over, to the settler an opportunity of earning 
additional pay at peak periods. 

Nor is this the limit of the advantages. It is generally 
admitted that many promising and technically trained candi- 
dates are restrained from entering the industry by lack of 
capital. The Association, with its flexible financial resources 
and, above all, with the atmosphere created by its personal 
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contacts, will be in a position to treat such aspirants more 
liberally than a body such as the Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation with its necessarily impersonal attitude and rigid 
terms, whether it be a question of leasing one of its own farms 
or securing possession of a farm in the neighbourhood. 

So far, only the agricultural aspect, the securing of maxi- 
mum productivity has been considered ; but there is a wider 
aspect which, if at the moment visionary, might well enter the 
realm of practicability and, as such, is worthy of brief note. 
A barrier has been built up between town and country, and 
there is a steady drift from the land and consequent labour 
shortage. This latter is due to the lack of those amenities 
which modern youth has come to demand as an essential 
part of living. Industry came to be centralised in towns 
because in the early days of its growth towns alone offered 
ready access to power. That condition no longer holds, for 
power is now readily distributed over wide areas; but the 
mental concept of the association of industry with towns 
survives and is not readily shaken. The Association, with its 
various staffs, will of itself form no small community. By 
encouraging the location of industry in the neighbourhood, 
there might well be built up a community sufficiently large 
to attract to the locality the amenities now lacking. This is a 
vision of the decentralisation of industry with the lighter and 
readily transportable items manufactured in the country while 
the towns are left the task of manufacturing the heavier items 
and assembly. There would result both a relief of pressure on 
the towns and a bridging of the gap between town and 
country. A further vision would meet the required annual 
production from a nine or ten month factory season, thus 
leaving labour free to work on the farms at peak periods. 
These are visions, not dogmatic proposals, the result of pre- 
ordained planning. Experience alone will show how far they 
are practicable. The formation of one or more Agricultural 
Co-partnership Associations is the first step. It is not without 
interest to note that, according to The Times recent survey of 
British Agriculture, the principles described above have been 
adopted in large measure on the Strathallan Estates, Perthshire. 
Particularly is it noteworthy that the co-partnership principle 
is included. 

H. M. LEAKE. 


AGRI-CULTURE OR AGRI-INDUSTRY ? 


By Lapy Eve BALFouR 


top soil, because that alone is reproductive and not merely 

productive. It is also a truism that food is primary, every 
other human activity whatsoever depending upon it. It 
follows that food production is, and always has been, man’s 
most important occupation, but to-day it has a very special 
significance, in that population increase and the spread of 
man-made deserts are running a neck-and-neck race. It would 
appear mere common sense therefore, at this, the beginning of 
another year, to take stock and see if we are perhaps approach- 
ing our many problems in the wrong way. 

I believe we are, and I think one of our mistakes has been 
to think of farming too much from the point of view of the 
industrialist. 

Industry consists in taking raw materials, and converting 
them by various manufacturing processes into goods for human 
use ; but it is production without veproduction. Every ton of 
raw materials so used represents a ton less available for use. 

It is quite common to-day to hear agriculture discussed 
in terms of industry. The soil is called the “ raw material,” 
which is converted into “consumer goods” or food; and, 
indeed, that food is so processed to-day, that the simile is 
almost justified. But, in allowing ourselves to think in terms 
of industry, we are in very great danger of using the soil as 
an industrial raw material. When we do this, it behaves like 
one: for when we mine the soil instead of cultivating it, we 
use it up no less surely than coal is used up when we mine 
that. And this is exactly what has happened in the world’s 
dust-bowls. If we are to survive, we must not forget what is 
implied in the word agri-culture. 

The whole of farming is concerned with living organisms; 
not only our crops and livestock, but trees, and birds, and 
fish, and insects, and the enormous soil population, are all 
part of the living community—the proper maintenance of 
which, in health and balance, is the art of good farming. 

All this diversified life is inter-dependent, and we forget 
it at our peril. Deciduous trees, through their leaf fall, are 
of immense importance in the maintenance of mineral balance. 
They are, moreover, our insurance against flood and drought; 
even in this country, excessive felling has lowered our water 
table. Birds keep the insect population from getting out of 
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balance, but they need trees and hedges for their protection. 
Many insects are our pollenators, but we kill them with the 
poisons we now have to use on the other kinds, as a result of 
having reduced our bird population. Fish, besides being 
good food, are also controllers of insects and purifiers of 
water, but we have so polluted our rivers that our fresh- 
water fish are extinct in many catchment areas. The soil 
population—earthworms, bacteria and fungi, are the natural 
agents for feeding our crops; they dissolve and release 
minerals, convert organic matter into soil—so renewing the 
life-cycle—and are the direct source of those growth-promoting 
substances without which plants cannot achieve full health 
and vigour—any more than we can without vitamins. But 
this soil life, too, we have woefully reduced in numbers by 
forgetting that it, also, needs live food. In our ignorance, we 
think we can ignore the part the soil population plays, and 
substitute, for the living plant food it provides, the dead pro- 
duct of the factory. 

Now all this has come about because we have concentrated 
on the industrial definition of output. We think in terms of 
gross tonnage to the exclusion of quality. We seem to have 
forgotten what food production is for. Its ultimate aim is 
to nourish human beings. The measurement of production, 
therefore, should be the number of people (or animals) that 
can be properly fed per acre—not gross tons per acre. These 
are by no means the same thing. Eighty pounds of food of 
first-class quality will feed more people or animals than a 
hundred pounds of the same food of inferior quality. 

The moral of all this seems to be that we should put 
quality first ; quantity, im terms of food value, will then be 
added unto it. If we go for bulk alone, we may actually get 
less, for, as I explained last month, the extra bulk is often 
only water ; and, moreover, the plant with an excess of water 
is a plant out of balance and, therefore, less healthy, less 
disease-resistant, and less nutritious. 

This presents the practical farmer with a difficult problem. 
So long as the public, and the Government, are quite prepared 
to pay him good—or perhaps these days not so good—money 
for water, it is perhaps expecting too much of human nature 
to suggest that he shouldn’t sell it ; but the day will come, 
I believe, when—just as the law now requires milk to reach 
a certain standard of butter fat and solids—so will it lay 
down for food a standard minimum for vitamins and total 
solids. In the meantime, farmers should ponder this whole 
question. For their own sakes, as well as for the greater good, 
they should take every opportunity to educate the general 
public to recognise and to demand quality ; for to mine the 
land for bulk, means production at the expense of soil 
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capital—that is agri-industry ; while to farm it for quality 
means veproduction out of soil income—which is agri-culture, 
E. B. BALFouR, 
Organising Secretary, The Soil Association Lid. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CHARLES COULTER 


S1r,—News was received in London last month of the death 
of Mr. C. W. Coulter, at one time Member of the South African 
Parliament, when he sat for the Gardens Division of the Cape 
Peninsula. He had had a long and painful illness, indeed it 
was his health that drove him from active participation in 
public life. He is a loss to the whole Empire, for it was he— 
and a very few others—who stood in South Africa for Empire 
ties. Mr. Coulter’s excellent brain, studied moderation of 
language and clear powers of exposition, coupled with his 
sound legal knowledge, made him a valuable adviser to those 
who still care for British civilisation and ideals. 

Some day the story of that gallant rear-guard action must 
be told; it is full of heroic incident, as when three M.P.’s, 
Colonel Stallard, Mr. Marwick and Mr. Coulter fought the 
1936 Bill depriving natives in Cape Colony of their votes, 
This Bill was debated clause by clause and word by word. 
Every issue went to a division owing to the effort of the 
three indefatigable defenders of the 1872 Cape Constitution, 
who were determined that the people of South Africa should 
at least know what they were doing. But they were not 
only against General Hertzog and General Smuts, they were 
against all the Members of Parliament who can be com- 
manded by office-holders. The outcome was inevitable. 
The Bill became an Act ; not a ripple was seen on the face of 
the Baldwin administration in England. British Ministers 
and the Press here were—with the exception of The National 
Review—indifferent. The natives lost their vote. Dr. Malan, 
the present Prime Minister of South Africa, has made it 
clear that the next attack will be on the Protectorates. If he 
works up a quarrel with the United Kingdom Government 
over the Basutos, the Swazis and the Bechuanas, General 
Smuts will back him. After that the next to suffer Boer 
tyranny will be the British. 

Mr. Coulter knew all this. He was unable to persuade his 
fellow Britons. But now that he is no longer there to show 
them their duty they will mourn him as a lost leader, for 
true moral greatness has its weight even in the world of 1950. 


- I am, Sir, Yours etc., 
Great Wigsell. VIOLET MILNER. 
December 7, 1949. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
AN IRON RATION OF WISDOM * 


By Lorp ALTRINCHAM 


" MONSTROUS!” exclaimed Prince Harry over 
Falstaff’s reckoning at the Boar’s Head Tavern in 
Eastcheap. “‘But one half-penny worth of bread to 

this intolerable deal of sack!’’ The reckoning will be remem- 

bered—two items in it particularly :— 


Item, Sack, two gallons. . ‘ , ‘ . 5s. 8d. 
Item, Bread. : ; ‘ ‘ . ; oe 


—or one half-penny. And how much political writing and 
speaking shows the same disparity, particularly when a 
General Election is at hand! Heating intoxicants galore, and 
a ha’p’orth, if that, of solid pabulum. 

Mr. Drummond-Wolff’s Commonwealth is not in this 
category—indeed it offers us a diet of little but tightly serried 
facts and packed deductions. No sack, no rousing liquors ; 
only sound and solid pemmican. But easily digestible for 
all that, extraordinarily informative, and, by its sheer sim- 
plicity, inspiring. Mr. Amery says very truly of this book 
in his Foreword that it is a challenging book, arraigning 
“all the economic and financial policies to which we have, in 
the last few years, under American pressure, professedly 
committed ourselves.’’ But it is nonetheless constructive, 
setting out with tabloid compactness “ a better and in practice 
more attainable world order.’’ As such it deserves to be 
carefully studied and digested. 

It consists of eleven brief chapters, some of them but 
one or two pages long. Chapter I ‘‘ The Background,” 
Chapter II ‘‘ The Problem,” Chapters III to X the various 
instruments and events which bear upon the problem, and 
Chapter XI “ The Solution.” All this is condensed into 
seventy-two pages of good print in paper covers—a handbook, 
in fact, but a most absorbing one. The confrontation of 
historical events and declarations in this austere manner is 
something of a new method in political and economic argu- 
ment. Its main purpose is to bring out the difference be- 


_* Commonwealth, by Henry Drummond-Wolff, with a Foreword by the 
Right Hon. L. S. Amery, C. H. Hutchinson & Co. Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 
VOL. CXXXIV 3 
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tween British and American policy in aim and method over 
the past 30 years, and to establish the British case for the 
Preferential system as against American devotion to Non- 
Discrimination, the Unconditional Most Favoured Nation 
Clause, and the elimination of all trade barriers. This is 
admirably done. 

Mr. Drummond-Wolff begins by analysing the effect of 
American policy upon European countries before and during 
the economic typhoon of the early ’thirties, describing first 
how the boom of 1928 yielded to the crisis of 1929 and then 
how the British Commonwealth alone succeeded in a develop- 
ment of preferential trading, while other countries such as 
Belgium and Holland (the Ouchy Convention of 1932) and the 
Scandinavian ones in 1930 and 1937, were debarred by 
American intervention from that method of restoring their 
economies, so that they were ultimately driven to the most 
extreme measures of self-protection to preserve their solvency. 
He then argues that German foreign policy also was manceuvred 
into “the enforcement of external co-operation by power 
politics,” because the German use of exchange control and 
clearing agreements was countered by the withholding of 
Most Favoured Nation rights. This was in 1935. In the 
following year the policy of an over-all price ceiling and full 
war economy was adopted by the German Government. 

He also records the conference held on October 2, 1941, 


between Mr. Cordell Hull, then American Secretary of State, 
and the Japanese Ambassador, in which the former stated that 
“he had been fighting such measures as those taken at Ottawa 


” 


(for preferential trading within the Commonwealth) ”’ and 
suggested that Japan should join the United States in the war 
for “‘ liberal economic policies.’”” The Japanese Ambassador 
replied that, having no money to lend, Japan was not in a 
position to be so magnanimous. There follows, amongst 
other notable events and declarations, Mr. Sumner Welles’s 
pronouncement in the State Department Bulletin of May 8, 
1943 :-— 

The whole history of British Empire Preferences is a history of 
economic aggression. Other countries found their markets through- 
out the vast stretches of the Empire restricted and the prosperity 
of their people correspondingly impaired. 


The author of this ex cathedra Bull was Under-Secretary 
of State when he issued it. It was, moreover, no passing 
observation, but a judgment officially promulgated, urbi et 
orbi. Mr. Drummond-Wolff therefore does well to recall it, 
if only to remind us that there is a fundamental divergence 
between British and American thought and interest in 
economic policy which still persists, though with diminished 
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intensity, and which calls for much franker and firmer treat- 
ment on the British side than has yet been accorded it. It is 
an interesting fact that Mr. Sumner Welles’s judgment was 
completely refuted by an admirable American document, The 
United States in World Economy, published later in the same 
year, but that American policy continued its fight against 
Preference. 

It would take too long to follow the author through his 
intermediate chapters on the various international instru- 
ments which now govern us, from the Atlantic Charter to 
Marshall Aid. His analysis of them is remarkably clear, 
though highly condensed ; it constitutes indeed a compendium 
of great value to anyone who wants a bird’s-eye view cf the 
manner in which this critical chapter of world-histoiy 1s 
unfolded itself, and it leads up logically to the final chapter 
with only one significant interpellation, four pages on the 
control of atomic energy which state the problem with clarity 
and outline a solution in a thumb-nail sketch. Mr. Drum- 
mond-Wolff’s main contention is that the development of ° 
nuclear energy should not be concentrated in one country, 
even under international control, since it would give that 
country a pre-eminence which would not be salutary or fair. 
He would like to see atomic research and manufacture for 
industrial use pursued in as many countries as possible under 
a system of international inspection with international 
sanctions against abuse, holding that proof of its value out- 
side the field of war combined with proof that Communist 
and non-Communist states can co-operate on preferential 
lines will correct the tendency to regard nuclear energy as an 
exclusively destructive instrument and reduce the inter- 
national tension which is universally delaying economic 
recovery. This is an interesting new approach to the linked 
problems of the atomic bomb and disarmament which should 
be pursued in greater detail in another book. 

To return to the main political and economic conclusions 
drawn by the author from the recent past, they may be 
summarised in two broad propositions which govern his con- 
ception of a world organised for co-operative economic 
development and the maintenance of peace. First of these is 
the principle of national sovereignty ; he argues most con- 
vincingly that the vision of subordinating all nations to a 
single world-authority is as incompatible with democratic 
freedom and all our most sacred values as the Soviet system 
itself. The British nations have always instinctively recoiled 
from submission to any supra-national rule, because they 
believed it would be fatal to their way of life, even though 
that system of rule were consistently British in character and 
created in their own constitutional image by their own 
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untrammelled act. When nations of different origin, tradition 
and language, and of immensely greater number, are to be 
held together under a single rule, the method of that rule 
must of necessity be autocratic, if not in principle, at least in 
effect, so that national character and democratic freedom 
alike must be submerged in it. 

Second is the proposition that the world between the 
American and Soviet blocs must be organised in co-operative 
groups capable of adapting themselves to the economic 
systems of Russia and the United States, if its gradual absorp- 
tion into one or other of them is not to produce the final 
Armageddon which Marxists predict. Mr. Drummond-Wolff 
mal::; a powerful case for the view that such adaptation is 
im; sssible under either the Soviet or the American doctrine 
of a one-world economy, since they are mutually destructive 
and bound to clash, if they are to strive against each other for 
the utmost possible expansion over other peoples. There is 
very little reason to suppose that the Kremlin lives in fear of 
armed aggression against its territories, but it is unquestion- 
ably afraid of economic aggression. It might therefore only 
too easily tread the path of Totalitarian Germany and chal- 
lenge the whole capitalist world to war, if it continues to 
believe that the future must belong either to its own system 
or to the American one without possibility of compromise. 
Hitler was a megalomaniac and believed in war as good in 
itself. That assuredly the Russians do not do—their doctrine 
of its inevitably rests on other grounds—but it is nevertheless 
a dangerous conviction which Western statesmanship must 
strive at all costs, short of surrender, to correct. The flexi- 
bility of the Commonwealth system of group co-operation 
between sovereign nations makes such a peaceful conquest 
possible. It can form a bridge between the two great 
economic blocs despite the fact that it is itself far closer in 
spirit to the American than to the Russian, and it is indis- 
pensable, in the author’s view, to prevent a third and probably 
final Armageddon. 

Mr. Drummond-Wolff puts the issue succinctly in his 
concluding chapter :— 


The prevention of effective reciprocity and free, regional co- 
operation by the enforcement of the Most-Favoured-Nation Principle 
was responsible for the totalitarian enforcement of absolute recipro- 
city and regional co-operation that culminated in the Second World 
War. 

International co-operation is again vitiated by the conflict of 
opposing politico-economic systems with their ideologies and 
interpretations of democracy. Two blocs align satellites in their 
respective political, economic and strategic interests. Each seeks to 
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absorb the middle Powers and aims at the world as its field of expan- 
sion and control. 

The Soviet Union and the United States should not demand 
“ equality of treatment and opportunity ” from countries that do not 
possess an equivalent autarky.... The middle, non-autarkic 
powers should be enabled to enter into regional organisation 
without recourse to the totalitarian technique and without loss of 
sovereignty and independence. The clash of sovereignties, the 
conflict of “ competing economic blocs”, and the war of ideologies 
would be eliminated by the universal exchange of effective recipro- 
city. 


The chapter ends with a summary of the practical steps 


required to bring such reorganisation into life. It also quotes 
the resolutions in which the three last Conservative Confer- 
ences have pledged their Party to action in that sense. Opinion 
has recently been changing in the United States, and there is 
happily no reason to suppose that a frank and firm presenta- 
tion of the Commonwealth policy (which has not been made 
since 1945), will not be met with an understanding which 
Mr. Cordell Hull, Mr. Sumner Welles and other American 
leaders of an earlier period were not prepared to accord to it. 
Let us trust that the opportunity may not be far off for so 
presenting it. 


ALTRINCHAM. 


THEY SEEK A COUNTRY * 
By Str EpDwarD Boyte, Bart. 


HIS is an excellent book. It is free from all the usual 

faults of the travelogue: there are no long-winded 

anecdotes, no uninviting pages of dry statistics, no 
verbose transcriptions from diaries padded out with a jejune 
commentary. And yet, for all its brevity, I know of no book 
which gives a clearer picture of life and opinion in America 
to-day. 

What are Mr. Harris’s credentials ? He was one of a party 
of three members of the Oxford Union Society who debated 
against sixty American Universities in forty-three states, 
during the winter of 1947-48. The book is, of course, based on 
the travels and experiences of Mr. Harris and his friends, but 
Travelling Tongues is no dry chronological record. The plan 
of the book is, indeed, as successful as its execution is praise- 
worthy. Mr. Harris takes a number of themes—the American 
attitude to politics, the negro problem, Hollywood, and so on 
—and illustrates them by describing incidents and recording 
conversations. Most of the Americans with whom Mr. Harris 
talked were college students, but this does not seem to me to 
limit the value of the book: rather, it adds to its freshness. 

Why is this book so good? Mainly, I think, because of 
Mr. Harris’s unflagging interest in people as individuals. 
There are no dummies in this book: everybody is described, 
and all the descriptions are lively. Take, for example, this 
description of the wife of the president of a negro university :— 


Her pale olive-tinted face was dotted with attractive freckles. 
Her features were soft and fine, her eyes dark, but bright and 
sparkling in a Spanish rather than a negroid way. Her face and 
gestures were her chief characteristic, and in these she out-charmed 
many a sophisticated white hostess we had been honoured by. 

Not intellectual, but with a swift and strong female intelligence, 
she knew exactly what she wanted.... We, representatives of a 
foreign white race, were to see the promise and potentiality of the 
American negro. And people from the local white universities 
were to see us seeing it. 


Self-respect is one of the hardest virtues to describe, yet 
Mr. Harris has succeeded triumphantly. He has also pene- 
trated to the kernel of the colour problem. Segregation or no 


* Travelling Tongues, by Kenneth Harris. (John Murray.) 
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segregation, a large number of negroes are coming into 
contact with white men every day of their lives and are 
perfectly self-assured in their dealings with them. It is this 
self-assurance that most of the white men and women can 
neither forget nor forgive. 

Another of Mr. Harris’s outstanding virtues is his ability 
to tell a good story, or record a conversation, with the greatest 
economy and skill. For example :— 


At one of the New York railway stations, Edward and I went to 
the baggage-room where we had deposited our suit-cases. Edward 
found that he had mislaid his ticket... . 

‘ My friend here,’ I said, displaying the other tickets, ‘ has lost 
his check. I am afraid our train leaves in fifteen minutes.’ 

‘No check, no baggage,’ said the little man. ‘ Regulations.’ 

‘] think you might be able to identify us,’ I said. ‘ We only put 
them in last night. Perhaps you remember our English clothes ?’ 

The little man screwed up his face in an effort of recollection. 

‘ Three grips ?’ 

* That’s right. About six p.m.’ 

He thought for a few moments. ‘ Sure,’ he said, with a touch of 
pride in his voice. ‘Sure, sure. Three grips. Two brown, one 
blue, huh ?’ 

‘ That’s absolutely right. Good show. It’s that blue one we 
want.’ 

‘No check, no baggage,’ he said. ‘ Regulations, bud.’ 

That was the last occasion on which we lost a baggage check. 


Mr. Harris himself takes part in nearly every conversation 
which he records. Another notable feature of the book is 
the essential sanity of his own viewpoint. I say “ essential,” 
because there are a number of issues on which we should find 
ourselves in fairly strong disagreement. (I should not, for 
example, admit that the direction of labour was justified 
to-day ‘‘ because we’re ina hole’’). But I entirely agree with 
him in the paramount importance which he attaches to a 
sense of social responsibility. The two chapters in which he 
examines the American attitude to politics, and to Law and 
Order, are among the best in the book. 

Mr. Harris is most commendably chary of making generali- 
sations, and of drawing far-reaching conclusions. He has 
taken to heart the lesson he learnt from an American professor, 
and a most important lesson it is: ‘“‘ If you see something over 
here which stands out in your mind as being very different 
from what you’ve seen in Europe, don’t assume that it exists 
Over here because the American character is what it is, and 
that if it doesn’t exist in, say, Britain because the British 
character is what it is.” Americans, Mr. Harris points out, 
walk and drive faster than the British simply because their 
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world is wider. He concludes his book by contrasting the 
American dimension of space with the British dimension of 
time and history : ‘‘ What looks old to them opens up a new 
dimension in their minds. It excites them, as the new dimen- 
sion of space excites an Englishman looking down in the mid- 
west plains from the snow-capped line of the Rockies above 
Boulder [Colorado]. The American’s mind moves grandly 
along in space. The Britisher’s, no less grandly along in 
depth, along the line of his own history.”’ 

This is very true, and it points to one small defect in this 
admirable book. It is a pity Mr. Harris, whose power of 
description is fully equal to his skill at narration, could not 
have devoted a little more space to American scenery. On 
the last page of the book he describes a conversation with an. 
English schoolmaster whom he met on his return. “ Let’s 
meet a few people in that book of yours,”’ says the school- 
master: “ you can leave out the graphs and the statistics.” 
“ Right,”’ said Mr. Harris in reply: “ but it’s only the next 
best thing. Ten minutes breathing the air of the other country 
is worth a dozen books.”’ Mr. Harris has left out the statistics, 
he has introduced the reader to a wide range of people, but 
he has kept him, for the most part, indoors. Thus Mr. Harris 
visited Grand Canyon, but he has not attempted to describe it. 
And whereas he excels in his account of the interior of the 
Hollywood studios, he rather fails to convey to the reader the 
unique atmosphere of Los Angeles and its environs. 

I leave readers—and they should be many—to draw what 
other conclusions they will. They may sense an inability of 
American youth—and Americans generally—for detailed self- 
criticism. Either they worship private enterprise, or they 
reject it out of hand: either they regard the American 
constitution as something almost sacred, or they can see no 
virtue whatever in the American political system, and so on. 
It is, to my mind, disturbing how often Americans, in this 
book are recorded (and quite truthfully) as crumpling up 
when their basic assertions are challenged. Secondly, the 
reader sometimes has an uneasy feeling that, while American 
youth is, as a whole, interested in European problems, the 
thorniest issues are not often understood. We read much, in 
this book, about British Socialism: there are frequent 
allusions to the ‘‘ Reds’’: but nothing is recorded about the 
American attitude, for example, to non-discrimination in 
trade. All this emphasises the value of travel, of opportunities 
for free discussion between the youth of the two nations, 
especially when the discussion can be conducted and written 
down by so skilful and humane an observer as Mr. Kenneth 
Harris. 

EDWARD BOYLE. 


TWICKENHAM AND HAMPSTEAD * 


By JoHN BAYLEY 


OST of us to-day are prepared to recognise that Pope 
is as much of a poet as Keats, but that his poetry is of 


a different kind. After the depreciation of Pope 
during the 19th century we have returned to Hazlitt’s verdict. 
“Pope has a clear and independent claim on our gratitude,” 
wrote that most clear-headed of critics, ‘‘ because he produced 
a kind and degree of excellence which exist equally nowhere 
else.” It isa sane judgment, but it sets Pope up as a law unto 
himself, and deprives him—(from the best of motives)—of 
the right to be heard in the same court as his peers. A false 
antithesis is created, which has given rise to Pope-lovers who 
blow upon Keats just as the early Keats-lovers blew upon 
Pope. And even those who can enjoy both poets equally 
would still separate them, as good things which should not be 
mixed. There is no reason for this antithesis, in however 
civilised a form. When we shut Keats and open Pope we are 
not compelled to adjust ourselves to a completely different 
kind of poetry; the subject-matter may be different, the 
outlook and emphasis may be different, but the means by 
which poetry is achieved is essentially the same. 

It would be strange if this were not so. Great poems 
always have much in common ; and though Keats’s style is 
very different from that of the minor Augustans, there is no 
such difference between, say, The Eve of St. Agnes and The 
Rape of the Lock. It is not a question of sentiment but of 
language. In both poems the resources of words are explored 
to the full; precise and individual nouns and adjectives are 
chosen with relish to describe precise and individual details. 
No words are chosen as being “ poetic,” or rejected as un- 
suitable for poetry. So alert and healthy is the vocabulary 
and the vision of both poets that we can almost ignore—as 
regards our enjoyment of the poems—the fact that they are 
separated by the Romantic Movement. 


Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the ground, 
And the pressed watch returned a silver sound. 


There is the mise-en-scéne for The Rape of the Lock—the 
levée of a great lady in a great London house. Infinite 


* New Light on Pope, by Norman Ault. Methuen, 30s. A Life of John 
Keats, by Dorothy Hewlett. Hurst and Blackett, 25s. 
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world is wider. He concludes his book by contrasting the 
American dimension of space with the British dimension of 
time and history: ‘‘ What looks old to them opens up a new 
dimension in their minds. It excites them, as the new dimen- 
sion of space excites an Englishman looking down in the mid- 
west plains from the snow-capped line of the Rockies above 
Boulder [Colorado]. The American’s mind moves grandly 
along in space. The Britisher’s, no less grandly along in 
depth, along the line of his own history.”’ 

This is very true, and it points to one small defect in this 
admirable book. It is a pity Mr. Harris, whose power of 
description is fully equal to his skill at narration, could not 
have devoted a little more space to American scenery. On 
the last page of the book he describes a conversation with an . 
English schoolmaster whom he met on his return. “ Let’s 
meet a few people in that book of yours,” says the school- 
master: ‘‘ you can leave out the graphs and the statistics.” 
“ Right,” said Mr. Harris in reply: “ but it’s only the next 
best thing. Ten minutes breathing the air of the other country 
is worth a dozen books.’”’ Mr. Harris has left out the statistics, 
he has introduced the reader to a wide range of people, but 
he has kept him, for the most part, indoors. Thus Mr. Harris 
visited Grand Canyon, but he has not attempted to describe it. 
And whereas he excels in his account of the interior of the 
Hollywood studios, he rather fails to convey to the reader the 
unique atmosphere of Los Angeles and its environs. 

I leave readers—and they should be many—to draw what 
other conclusions they will. They may sense an inability of 
American youth—and Americans generally—for detailed self- 
criticism. Either they worship private enterprise, or they 
reject it out of hand: either they regard the American 
constitution as something almost sacred, or they can see no 
virtue whatever in the American political system, and so on. 
It is, to my mind, disturbing how often Americans, in this 
book are recorded (and quite truthfully) as crumpling up 
when their basic assertions are challenged. Secondly, the 
reader sometimes has an uneasy feeling that, while American 
youth is, as a whole, interested in European problems, the 
thorniest issues are not often understood. We read much, in 
this book, about British Socialism: there are frequent 
allusions to the ‘‘ Reds’: but nothing is recorded about the 
American attitude, for example, to non-discrimination in 
trade. All this emphasises the value of travel, of opportunities 
for free discussion between the youth of the two nations, 
especially when the discussion can be conducted and written 
down by so skilful and humane an observer as Mr. Kenneth 
Harris. 

EDWARD BOoYLe. 


TWICKENHAM AND HAMPSTEAD* 


By JoHN BAYLEY 


OST of us to-day are prepared to recognise that Pope 
is as much of a poet as Keats, but that his poetry is of 


a different kind. After the depreciation of Pope 
during the 19th century we have returned to Hazlitt’s verdict. 
“Pope has a clear and independent claim on our gratitude,” 
wrote that most clear-headed of critics, “‘ because he produced 
a kind and degree of excellence which exist equally nowhere 
else.”” It isa sane judgment, but it sets Pope up as a law unto 
himself, and deprives him—(from the best of motives)—of 
the right to be heard in the same court as his peers. A false 
antithesis is created, which has given rise to Pope-lovers who 
blow upon Keats just as the early Keats-lovers blew upon 
Pope. And even those who can enjoy both poets equally 
would still separate them, as good things which should not be 
mixed. There is no reason for this antithesis, in however 
civilised a form. When we shut Keats and open Pope we are 
not compelled to adjust ourselves to a completely different 
kind of poetry; the subject-matter may be different, the 
outlook and emphasis may be different, but the means by 
which poetry is achieved is essentially the same. 

It would be strange if this were not so. Great poems 
always have much in common ; and though Keats’s style is 
very different from that of the minor Augustans, there is no 
such difference between, say, The Eve of St. Agnes and The 
Rape of the Lock. It is not a question of sentiment but of 
language. In both poems the resources of words are explored 
to the full ; precise and individual nouns and adjectives are 
chosen with relish to describe precise and individual details. 
No words are chosen as being “ poetic,”’ or rejected as un- 
suitable for poetry. So alert and healthy is the vocabulary 
and the vision of both poets that we can almost ignore—as 
regards our enjoyment of the poems—the fact that they are 
separated by the Romantic Movement. 


Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the ground, 
And the pressed watch returned a silver sound. 


There is the mise-en-scéne for The Rape of the Lock—the 
levée of a great lady in a great London house. Infinite 


* New Light on Pope, by Norman Ault. Methuen, 30s. A Life of John 
Keats, by Dorothy Hewlett. Hurst and Blackett, 25s. 
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nuances lie in the one word “ knock’d,” suggesting, as it does, 
the fragility of the slipper, and the first discreet tapping 
of the lady’s maid. A lesser author would have been 
content with “‘struck,’’ but Pope—like Keats, like Shake- 
speare—knew his business. The couplet produces the whole 
scene for us, an interior as complete as that of Keats’s 
castle, where 


A chain-droop’d lamp was flickering by each door ; 
The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Fluttered in the besieging wind’s uproar ; 
And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 


Of course, Keats’s castle is much more romantic, but it is not 
more vivid. We might notice the effect of the adjective 
“ besieging,”’ as felicitous as Pope’s “ knock’d,’’—though the 
echoes awakened in our minds by Keats’s lines are if any- 
thing less subtle, less far-reaching, than those to be found in 
Pope’s. In any case, the difference is between Bruton Street 
and Scottish Baronial, not between Classic and Romantic, 
not between “ correct 18th century diction ” and “ fresh and 
glowing images.” 

We have said that Keats is at the farthest possible remove 
from Pope’s imitators, but not from Pope. The reason is that 
Pope’s imitators had neither the energy nor the talent to 
visualise their material so closely and to find such exact words 
in which to express it. No bad poet has the talent, whatever 
his subject. And equally, no great poet can be stopped from 
writing great poetry, whatever his subject. Pope had the 
‘ misfortune to be identified by the 19th century with a host 
of minor poets who abused his manner and substituted a limp 
poetic phraseology for his precision. That he recognised 
where such an abuse could lead is shown by his delightful 
essay: The Art of Sinking in Poetry, in which he exhorts 
his brethren to ask themselves—by way of keeping a standard 
of excellence before them—‘‘ Do my numbers flow with the 
quiet thoughtlessness of Mr. Welsted’s ?”” And instead of 
writing : “‘ Open the bottle ’—it must always be : 


Apply thine engine to the spongy door, 
Set Bacchus from his glassy prison free. 


But it was more on the question of subject-matter than 
style that the 19th century really fell out with Pope and 
misunderstood him. To do the critics justice, it was not 
entirely their fault. The Industrial Revolution seemed to 
have cut off natural beauty from the urban and social scene, 
and since the 19th century could not with the best will in the 
world find much that was poetic in its own urban and social 
scene, it was not unnaturally concluded that there could have 
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been nothing poetic about Pope’s either. Byron alone held 
out, and defended his hero manfully, protesting that he would 
rather have one good poem about chicken and champagne 
than ten bad ones on Forests! The young Wordsworth was 
almost as eclectic ; The Prelude is the final avatar of the 18th 
century didactic poem, and owes much of its excellence to its - 
descriptive variety, to the accounts of London fairs, beggars, 
actors and inns, as well as to the more characteristic parts 
about mountains. It even hasa card-game : 


The paramount Ace, a moon in her eclipse, 
Queens gleaming through their splendour’s last decay. . 


—which is obviously inspired by Pope’s “‘ Hoary majesty of 
spades,’ and— 


Mighty Pam, that Kings and Queens o’erthrew 
And mowed down armies in the fights of Loo. 


Pope himself was not above borrowing in this way. As Mr. 
Ault points out, the two halves of his famous line, 


Die of a rose in aromatic pain 


come from a poem by the Countess of Winchelsea. 

In one of the most interesting sections of his book, Mr. 
Ault writes on Pope’s use of adjectives of colour and shows 
by means of a table that such words are several times more 
frequent in Windsor Forest than A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. This is valuable evidence on its own account, but one 
cannot help suspecting that it is part of the critical con- 
spiracy to prove that Pope could describe ‘“ Nature” as 
well as anybody else. Now this is precisely the misunder- 
standing of a poet’s subject-matter that we have mentioned. 
Windsor Forest is a Pastoral, not a nature poem, and the two 
are very different things. Pope’s poem is indeed full of 
colours and enchanting descriptions, and yet his trout and 
his pheasant are not real creatures but brilliant toys which 
owe their charm to their artificiality. The Pastoral is an 
essentially artificial form, and Windsor Forest can no more be 
compared with the nature poetry of Thomson, Coleridge, 
and Wordsworth, than the real Windsor Park can be com- 
pared with a Burmese jungle. Pope has neither the desire 
nor the intention to speak of Nature in “ the ghostly language 
of the ancient earth,’ and therefore he selects for a subject 
what is in any case artificial—a park. Not that he remained 
unaffected by the growing 18th century taste for the rugged 
and romantic: in his letters he describes stained glass and old 
abbeys in the most enthusiastic terms, and dreams of com- 
posing ‘‘a wild Persian Tale,” and of writing Pastorals “‘adapted 
to the manners of the ruder nations as well as of the 
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Americans ’’! But he wisely left such things to his smaller 
successors, whose portrayal of Nature was to grow steadily 
more rugged and detailed as the century went on. 

Pope confined his experiments in Naturalism to his own 
dictum that “‘ the sound should be an echo to the sense,’’ and 
Tennyson himself is not more skilful at this than he. This 
couplet, describing the mock-heroic tortures that are to be 
visited upon an offending sylph, fairly wrinkles up the mouth 
that recites it. 


And alum styptics with contracting power 
Shrink his thin essence like a shrivell’d flower. 


By way of a contrast, and a change to vowels relaxed and 
soothing, what could be more restoring to the reader than 
Keats’s lines ? 


Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 
Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave, 
Or on the wealth of globed peonies ... 


Keats at Hampstead, Pope at Twickenham—both London 
lives were a struggle of genius and natural high spirits against 
disease and despair. Dorothy Hewlett’s Life of Keats, now 
reprinted and enlarged, tells the sad story with admirable 
fullness and without undue emotion. The only controversial 
element in it is her view of Fanny Brawne, whom she regards 
as a very sensible and warm-hearted young lady, who gen- 
uinely returned Keats’s love. This may be so, but Pope was 
certainly more fortunate in his dear Martha Blount, than 
was Keats with Fanny. Would the most understanding and 
effective of wives have helped either ?—devoted as they were 
to misfortune and poetry. ‘ To write well, lastingly well, 
immortally well, is such a task as scarce leaves a man time to 
be a good neighbour, a useful friend, or to plant a tree—much 
less to save his soul.’”’ Such was Pope’s fate, and Keats: 
“T cannot exist without poetry—half the day will not do—l 
must have the whole of it.’”’ Both found the cost heavy. 
Keats knew the depths of misery, 


The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan... 
while for Pope there were only his eternal couplets, 
To help me through this long disease, my life. 
We must acknowledge their cry. For, in the words of Alceste, 


“ La passion la parle toute pure.” 
JOHN BAYLEY. 
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Bee: today is just as 
pure and wholesome as ever, 
but for the time being its 
strength is restricted by existing 
regulations. The method of 
brewing is fundamentally the 
same as it was hundreds of years 
ago, only on a much larger scale. 
The essential basis is the 


same too — barley, hops, yeast. 


beer is best 


YOUNG CONSERVATISM AT OXFORD 
A VIGOROUS BLEND OF VIEWS 


‘ W:« live,” said Disraeli a century ago, “in an age 
when to be young and indifferent can no longer be 
synonymous.” He spoke of another age, in which 

the framework of English life seemed absolutely secure— 
as it still did indeed to an undergraduate at Oxford fifty years 
later on. If youth and indifference were incompatible then, 
they are doubly and trebly so to-day ; and this book,* which 
takes Disraeli’s saying for its motto, is eloquent of the thought 
which young Conservatives at Oxford are giving to the 
questions—hard and searching—which beset English life at 
the present hour. 

Its Editors, Mr. Anthony Berry and Mr. Douglas Wilson, 
have taken great pains to make it representative, and are 
much to be congratulated on the result, for it contains no less 
than twenty-three articles ranging from “‘ The Family and the 
State,” industrial relations, nationalisation, land ownership, 
the Houses of Parliament, local government and other 
domestic themes to the ‘“‘ Foundations of Foreign Policy,” the 
Middle East, United Europe, Defence and the future of the 
Commonwealth—a really comprehensive collection of indi- 
vidual views with a rich vein of Conservative conviction 
running through them from end to end. It is also admirably 
printed and presented—easy to read and deserving to be read 
as a Clear and often brilliant reflex of an Oxford where Con- 
servatism is not a lost cause but a constructive and progres- 
sive attitude of mind. 

This collection of essays is not a programme or anything 
remotely resembling one, though it contains some very prac- 
tical suggestions—regarding, for instance, food subsidies, 
health insurance, taxation, and other questions of the day. 
The word “ collection ’”’ suggests a parade of new fashions 
in an expensive Paris shop. Nothing of that kind is 
in this book. Its authors are modest and do not presume to 
tell their leaders how to lead. (Practically the whole book 
was written before The Right Road for Britain appeared). 
What they do, in their various contexts, is to give reason for 


* Conservative Oxford, edited by Anthony Berry and Douglas Wilson, 
with a Foreword by the Right Hon. Anthony Eden. Published by the 
Oxford University Conservative Association. 2s. 6d. 
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the faith that is in them—good measure pressed down and 
flowing over, a remarkable sign of the strength and quality 
which the Party now commands in the pick of the country’ 
younger men. 

It is well for the Party that books like this upon its aims 
and ideals should be produced in numbers, since they are 
absolutely essential to the victory of its cause. The aims and 
ideals of Socialism have inspired a voluminous output of 
publications for many years past, effective not only becausé 
they show much study and militant zeal but because they 
approach their subject from many angles—the Fabian, thé 
Social Democrat, the Trade Unionist, the Co-op, the Gradus 
alist, the Not-So-Gradualist, and the Red Revolutionary— 
and thus appeal to reformers and idealists of many different 
hues. Official propaganda, strictly adapted to the denigras 
tion of other Parties and expounding the one good Party’g 
immediate line, is no substitute for this broad stream of 
exhortation and argument; the Socialists know it wellj 
Their vast Wagnerian orchestra has in consequence out-fluted 
out-brassed and out-drummed all others since the end of thé 
First World War—so much so that the quiet voice of sanity, 
has for a time been effectively drowned. Here in Conservative 
Oxford is a first-class example of what is needed to give thag 
voice more power. Its editors, authors and the vigorous 
Association to which they belong are to be warmly thanked 


for showing so well that Conservatism is not a form 4g 
reactionary indifference to national welfare but the only 
living and militant faith on which the reality of nation@ 
welfare can be securely founded and preserved. 


A. 


